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Volume I. of “Tue Tratn,” containing the numbers from January to June 
inclusive, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


The Proprietors, while expressing their sincere thanks to the public for the 
extensive support which their undertaking has received during the first six 
months of the existence of “Tue Trarn,” trust they may be allowed to say a few 
words on the subject of the Magazine itself. 


“Tue Train” was started with a view to furnish, at the cheapest rate, a 
Monthly Magazine, of light and entertaining reading, in which no single line 
that could offend the most fastidious should. have place, but which should yet 
avoid the opposite extreme of tameness and insipidity. 


To carry out this determination they engaged a staff of writers—the best they 
could obtain—flatteringly alluded to by the critic of the Examiner (January 12, 
1856), as ‘some of the most successful young wits of the day.” Amongst 
the regular contributors there will be found many names familiar to the reader ; 
others there are who have for some time (though anonymously), contributed in 
no slight measure to the amusement of the public, in the different walks of 
periodical literature. 

Believing the anonymous system to be radically bad—unjust towards the 
author, and not quite courteous towards the reader (who has a right to know 
who is addressing him), the Proprietors of ‘THz Train” resolved that every 
article should bear the author’s name—whether that name were known before 
or not. 

Considering also that judicious pictorial illustrations enhanced in some degree 
the reader’s pleasure, they determined upon illustrating whatever portions of the 
Magazine seemed to require it. In this respect “‘ Tue Tran” differs from its 
contemporaries, none of which give pictorial embellishments. 

The Proprietors cannot let this opportunity pass, without sincerely thanking 
the conductors of the London and Provincial press, by the united voice of which 
“ Tue Tratn” has been pronounced “THe Best SHILLING MaGazINE EVER 
PUBLISHED.” 

In conclusion, they can only say that whatever shortcomings may be noticeable 
in the accomplishment of their design, no exertion has been wanting on their part 
to make “THe Trarn’’ really, what it professes itself to be, “A First Class 
Magazine.” 

Of the future, they would say but little. Promises in an address of this kind 
are seldom heeded. Enough, that should they see a chance in any way of ren- 
dering ‘“‘ Tue Train” more worthy of the patronage it has received, they would 
be blind indeed to their own interest, did they not seize upon it. 








“Tue Train,” a First-Class Magazine, published monthly, price One 
Shilling, and in Half-yearly Volumes, elegantly bound, price Ts. 6d. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE, 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
—»_-— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH MR GREGORY LYNCH DOES A VERY FOOLISH THING FOR HIS TIME 
OF LIFE 


4 
ON Sancho Eugéne Delor- 
ges Moriarty de Saumarez— 
or,as he in his modesty chose 
to be styled—Mr. Saumarez, remained in Longport forthe space of several 
weeks, and did there achieve much profit and popularity. As thehonoured 
guest of Gregory Lynch, he was, in virtue of that position, provided with 
a passport to every door that was particularly well worth knocking at. 
His social qualities made him a favourite wherever he went. As 
nothing could be discovered to his prejudice—on the contrary, as upon 
close and severe investigation he was proved to be really the man he 
represented himself, namely, the clever author and speculator whom 
the world knew favourably under the various names, his claims to 
which he so good humouredly explained on all requisite occasions— 
Longport felt rather flattered by his countenance than otherwise. 
Moreover, unlike most amusing people, he appeared in no want of 
money. Nay, he set his admirers perfectly at their ease on that very 
ticklish score, by showing a great aptitude for making it. Asa 
recognised amateur on ‘Change—a sort of honorary member—he struck 
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“in” with a few lucky speculations, displaying the greatest sagacity in 
his manner of “staking,” and coming off on all occasions a winner. 
A self-feeding lion was decidedly a novelty, and one to be encouraged. 

Mr. Saumarez, however, was too good a judge to outlive a reputa- 
tion. In the height of his popularity—(which coincided with the 
depth of winter)—he declared himself “bored” with a northern climate 
—and the monotonous excitements of a mercantile community. He 
was off to Genoa one fine morning, carrying with him the regrets of a 
hundred desolate circles, and some very good names to add to his 
prospectuses. He carried something else with him which will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

Mr. Saumarez decidedly left his mark behind him. One achieve- 
ment of his alone would be sufficient to immortalise him in the annals 
of Longport. He provided Mr. Gregory Lynch with a wife. 

The fact was not so generally known as from the magnitude of its 
importance it deserved to be. Even the favoured Gregory himself 
never fully recognised the peculiar influence to which he owed his 
enviable happiness. Neither did the bride (of whom anon). Never- 
theless, but for the diplomacy of Mr. Saumarez the tremendously 
interesting event would never have come off. 

It happened in this wise :— 

One morning, after a brilliant soirée, at which Mr. Saumarez had been 
the central lion, reflecting honour upon Mr. Gregory Lynch as his 
keeper—(Gregory had grown almost fond of his former bugbear, whom 
he looked upon as a man who had possessed the power to drive a hard 
bargain with him, but had been so good as to let him off cheap and not 
press for payment)—the merchant and his now formally established 
guest were at breakfast. The latter inquired in a pleasant argumenta- 
tive tone,— 

“Lynch, why the devil don’t you get married ?” 

“Married! Good heavens! I never thought of such a thing.” 

“More fool you.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why! Because you can never achieve the position you aspire to 
unless you do. You have no home. Inviting people here is worse 
than taking them to an hotel—because they are worse served. You 
have no connections—not even a family to show. You keep your 
children in the back ground as if you were ashamed of them.” 

“They are very young.” 

“Just so; but unless you have somebody to bring them forward, 
what are you to do with them when they grow up? The female head 
of your family appears to be a girl whom you do not particularly care 
about.” 

Gregory looked as if he did'nt. 

** At present you can only look upon them—I mean your children 
—in the light of poor relations—mere drags upon you to be provided 
for some day. Nowif you made an alliance with one of the great mer- 
cantile houses (you merchant princes are like other princes ; your game 
is to identify yourselves with the imperial families), aH these young 
folks would hecome desirable investments—a source of profit and 
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honour to the parent stock. My dear fellow, I haven't lived among the 
petty German courts for nothing.” 

* Well, really, I may have thought of such a thing ; but considerations 
of my time of life—” 

“My dear fellow, you are not fifty—and since I have seen fit to 
relieve your mind from some little oppressive matters, you positively 
look ten years younger. You are really not an ill-looking man.” 

Gregory Lynch pulled up his shirt collar, and squinted at the chim- 
ney glass. 

“ What would you advise me to do ?’ 

“Marry Miss Cragstone.” 

* Miss Cragstone ?” 

Gregory fell back in his arm-chair, apparently overwhelmed by a 
too daring proposition. 

Mr. Saumarez continued— 

“Why not? She’s in love with you. Don’t laugh: of course I 
don’t mean that—the idea of her being in love with anybody is rather 
too absurd. But I know this—lI've had a great deal of conversation 
with her lately, and I am convinced that if you choose to throw the 
handkerchief to her, stiff as she looks, she'll bend her back to pick 
it up.” 

Gregory got up and paced the room backwards and forwards—rub- 
bing his forehead the while. Here was a matter to be thought of. 

The great mercantile firm of Cragstone Brothers was to that of 
Gregory Lynch and Co. much as the houses of Grvelph, Hapsburgh, 
and Romanoff respectively may be considered to the family of Coburg. 
Where Gregory Lynch commanded hundreds, the Brothers Cragstone 
played with thousands. Where Gregory Lynch owned streets, the 
Brothers Cragstone built towns. They had steamers to his fishing 
smacks: fleets to his squadrons. Hats that were only touched to 
Gregory Lynch, flew off in the mud before the Brothers Cragstone. 

Amongst their other valuable possessions the Brothers Cragstone 
owned a sister—a mature spinster of six and thirty, who, to do her 
justice, looked considerably younger. The Sister Cragstone was re- 
markably handsome—as far as concerned the moulding of her flesh, the 
texture and quantity of her hair, and the colour of her skin; but 
intolerably repulsive-looking, ifan unmistakable expression of arrogance, 
selfishness, and supercilious conceit be taken into account. An im- 
mense opinion of her own importance to the world, both from her 
intrinsic merits, and by reflection as a member of the great house of 
Cragstone, had led her to devote the energies of her thirty-six years 
exclusively to the laudable duty of taking care of herself; in which 
task of devotion—the lady not being troubled with any of those weak- 
minded considerations for other people, which occasionally, in some of 
us, distract the attention—her vigilance had never relaxed a moment. 
She was amply repaid for her trouble by the preservation of a smooth 
skin and an erect carriage, at a time of life when the faces of silly senti- 
mental people are usually a little furrowed and their backs slightly 
bowed. 

Suiters had sought Miss Cragstone’s hand, of course, and knights 
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on their bended knee, with vows that no maiden heart, &. &e. But 
Miss Cragstone was Miss Cragstone still. The awe-struck people in 
the social regions below whispered that the lady was hard to please. 
But this was only true in one sense. Miss Cragstone was, perhaps, not 
so hard to be pleased, as she found it hard to please the most desirable 
sort of admirers, Miss Cragstone’s style of fascination being rather too 
much in the “queenly,” as it is sometimes styled, but as it really 
means, in the excessively disagreeable line. She had cultivated the 
very distinguished faculty of contempt—with a view to inspiring the 
world with a due sense of her own exalted position above it—so success- 
fully, that the world, at all events the eligible male portion of it, was 
afraid to approach her. She had persevered for years in insulting, 
“cutting,” patronising, sneering, and turning her handsome nose up at 
the world in the most consistent manner, and yet that perverse male 
portion alluded to, instead of falling at her imperial feet like dutiful 
subjects, persisted in running away like slaves frightened of the whip. 
So Miss Cragstone at six and thirty was Miss Cragstone still. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Miss Cragstone was a de- 
sponding spinster. Quite the contrary. Her opinion of her own value 
was unabated. She considered that any one she might condescend to 
marry—in the unaccountably delayed event of the right man pre- 
senting himself—would be as highly favoured as ever. Still, peculiar 
reasons existed why Miss Cragstone should come down a little in her 
matrimonial terms should occasion offer. The Brothers Cragstone, 
whom she had long lorded it over with the rest of their contemptible 
species, were now married men with growing families. Somehow or 
other, Miss Cragstone’s power and sway over their respective mansions 
was not what it used to be. Certain conspirators, in the shape of 
wives, may have had some influence in this altered state of affairs. At 
any rate, Miss Cragstone’s queenly edicts began to be met with some- 
thing like open rebellion—even to threats of deposition. There was 
no hint as yet of reducing the supplies—let the Brothers Cragstone 
beware how they attempt anything of the kind! Carriages, dresses, 
and retinue were hers at command, as formerly, and the royal privilege 
of inspiring terror whenever she made her appearance, was still hers 
unimpaired. But she felt that her empire was divided, and she longed 
for a kingdom of her own, over which to reign in undisputed majesty. 

So that when the diplomatic ambassador from the Court of Lynch, 
His Excellency Don Sancho, &c., Saumarez (at first acting without 
instructions from his Court), opened the delicate mission with which 
he had been charged, — by himself, Her Majesty, Sybil the First, 
Queen of all the Cragstones, was quite ready to listen to his negocia- 
tions. Gregory Lynch was past the heyday of youth, it is true: but 
that promised submission to the prerogative. He was a little vulgar: 
—he would be the more awed by refinement and superiority. He 
was of low origin: well! well! the founder of the House cf Crag- 
stone, himself had forged his own sceptre. Finally, Gregory Lynch 
was comfortably rich,—and as that vexatious eligible man seemed still 
detained somewhere or another, and would not come,—why the 
proposed alliance was a matter for consideration, 
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We will not pry into the hallowed secrets of diplomacy, to ascertain 
by what delicate means the wily ambassador brought his mission to a 
successful close. We will not divulge the imperceptible course of in- 
sinuations by which the Longport Beatrice was first led to look upon 
her unconscious Benedick in the light of a pining Cymon, softened 
and humanized by the influence of an Iphegenia he feared to ap- 
proach. We will respect the veil that hangs over the numerous 
subtle devices employed to bring the eventually stricken Gregory (to 





descend for once to non-diplomatic language) “ up to the scratch.” 
suffice it that, in the month of January, the exciting news spread 
through the length and breadth of Longport, that His Mercantile 
Highness, Prince Gregory, was about to marry into the Commercial- 
Royal Family of Cragstone. The preliminaries of the alliance being 
duly settled, His Excellency Don Sancho de Saumarez went on his 
Genoese way rejoicing—with what reason may, in the fulness of 
time, transpire. 
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The Brothers Cragstone came down very handsomely in the 
matter of dowry, so much so in fact, and with such barely decent 
alacrity, as almost to lead to a belief that they were only too glad to 
get rid of their splendid sisterly encumbrance at any price. This 
implied insult, however, to his bride elect, was one that Gregory could 
afford to pocket. He was thoroughly satisfied with the idea of com- 
pleting the furniture of his magnificent house with a magnificent 
wife—who moreover paid a considerable portion of her own expenses 
in advance. 

Miss Cragstone visited Huskisson Lodge previous to her marriage, 
with a view to appraising the premises, stock, and fixtures, before finally 
concluding the bargain which should make her their possessor. The 
decision was favourable. The live stock—I beg their pardon, the 
children—she looked upon as an encumbrance to the estate—but the 
counterbalancing advantages decided her on putting up with them as a 
temporary inconvenience, to be disposed of cn some future occasion. 
Miss Wareing she regarded as a trifling blemish on the fair prospect— 
so easy of removal at any time as to be unworthy of consideration. 

The wedding was, of course, very splendid. The elder Brother 
Cragstone, always celebrated for his liberal principles, outdid himself 
in the gushing abandon of generosity with which he gave his sister 
away at church. The happy pair departed, per North-Western Rail- 
way, for London, en route for the North of Italy. The event was 
chronicled in the Longport serious papers in the following terms :— 

“ Marriep.—On Saturday, the 10th inst., at St. Ann’s Church, Gregory Lynch, 
Esq., of Huskisson Lodge, near Longport, to Sybil Anne, only daughter of the 
late Jehosaphat Cragstone, Esq., of this town, and of Freestone Park, Flintshire.” 

The comic journal of Longport, ¢. ¢., the Whipping Post (which had 
seriously astonished the natives by its preternatural longevity) briefly 
alluded to the occurrence as follows :— 

“ MaTRIMONIAL.— We understand from the public prints that the Honourable 
Member for Tape Street has entered the holy state of matrimony. We trust that 


he had previously taken the precaution of obtaining a divoree—from his opinions, 
to which he was so notoriously wedded.”’ 


It is possible that the talented and precocious young editor of the 


publication just quoted regretted being restrained by the canons of 
good taste from expressing himself more strongly on the subject. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN WHICH MR. MARSTON LYNCH DOES A VERY FOOLISH THING FOR HIS TIME 
OF LIFE. 


WHATEVER may have been the amount of bliss enjoyed by Mr. Gregory 
Lynch and his gracious bride during the earliest stage of their wedded 
career, there was one person, at all events, to whom their honeymoon 
brought days of unclouded happiness. This was Lucy Wareing. 
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I have already attempted to display this little lady to you as a deli- 
cate, sensitive creature, to whose nature kindness and happiness were as 
indispensable as light and warmth to the flower. (We may laugh at 
those jolly trite old similes when we are not in want of them, but are 
very happy to fall back upon them on an emergency notwithstanding.) 
She was happy now to be left alone in the big house, and grateful to 
those who had been so kind as to leave her there. I have said alone, 
for her only companions were little children (whom, by the way, as 
they will take no active part in my history, I have not thought neces- 
sary to particularise), and uncongenial domestics. But the tiny chil- 
dren loved her for her care of them; and the strong, independent 
servants pitied her for her uncomplaining loneliness. She had nothing 
to fear—and what a novel treat that was! There was no terrible latch- 
key in the door to send her heart into her mouth with its relentless 
iron sounds. There were no heavy footsteps—as of seven-leagued 
boots—to make her count the stairs as they ascended late at night, and 
make her feel an ever-recurring wonder that they should stop at the 
landing beneath her, instead of mounting upwards till they trampled 
her to destruction. The haughty lady who had visited her two or 
three times—frightening her out of her wits on each occasion—had 
been so good as to go abroad for six weeks. What a good haughty 
lady! Six weeks! It was an eternity. And the little inconsistent 
body frisked merrily about the house with no more foresight, reader, 
than you and I display when we enjoy good dinners and invest money 
in the funds, with the full knowledge that in fifty years, at the outside, 
the worms will be enjoying and investing in us. It should be men- 
tioned, in extenuation of the young lady’s blind enjoyment of present 
good, that, though brought up in Longport, the advantages of a busi- 
ness education had been denied to her, and she knew no better than 
to apply practically the maxim of a somewhat obsolete guide, with 
whose teachings she had some acquaintance, and who has left his 
opinion on record, that “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

I am afraid though, when I come to look the truth fully in the face, 
it will have to be admitted that Miss Wareing’s happiness during this 
pleasant period, was not entirely attributable to the negative causes I 
have mentioned. Iam not sure whether at the time I speak of, those 
Paving and Lighting People, upon whose conduct Mr. Prebble, the 
printer, entertains such very strong opinions one way or another, had 
or had not opened a new street in the suburbs of Longport, rendering 
it a short cut from Ash Grove to the centre of the town, by passing 
Huskisson Lodge. I think something of the kind must have occurred ; 
otherwise it would be an inexplicable circumstance that, from the first 
day of Gregory Lynch’s departure, a young gentleman whose way to 
the haunts of business had previously lain by a route at least three 
quarters of a mile distant, began to pass the house regularly every 
morning. 

This young gentleman was rather well-looking, and decidedly well- 
grown. Though he could not be more than twenty years of age, he had 
displayed a highly successful moustache of respectable dimensions, 
though I fear, if the truth could be ascertained, not so black as it was 
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painted). He moreover had the appearance of having bloomed into a 
splendid freshness of attire—with the violets and crocuses. 

There was nothing remarkable in the fact that Miss Wareing should 
have noticed this young gentleman on his first appearance—inasmuch 
as she passed the greater part of her mornings working like a bee, and 
singing like a bird (the latter only when the weather was fine, and Mr. 
Gregory Lynch absent) at her little top window, which looked on the 
public road. There was nothing out of the way in the young gentle- 
man’s waving his hat to her with gracious familiarity, or in her return- 
ing his salute with a bright smile and many noddings of her golden 
curls. It was perfectly within the range of ordinary circumstances that 
these proceedings should be repeated on the following morning. But 
I confess it looks a little like design on the part of somebody, that, on 
the third morning, the young gentleman, ere he had reached the house 
by two or three hundred yards, should, on suddenly turning a corner 
meet Miss Wareing in the act of taking her two youngest charges out for 
a walk. But it should be remembered that the winter had been so 
severe and long, and the spring had set in with such unwonted loveli- 
ness, that it was impossible to stay in doors! It is moreover well 
known that young people cannot possibly have too much fresh air. 

Miss Wareing advanced towards the young gentleman—without 
betraying the slightest confusion at the encounter (she knew she had 
come out purposely to seek it, and was not clever at pretences) beyond 
a rosy blush that covered her bright face all over—and extended her 
hand to him. 

He took it, and held it, rather as if he liked it than otherwise. 

‘Well, Marston.” 

“Well, Lucy.” 

“T thought I should meet you.” 

** And you came on purpose ?” 

“Yes, indeed—” the large, honest, blue eyes completed the sentence 
as plainly as eyes could speak, with—“ what else should I be here 
for ?” 

* And so did I,” said Marston, with a laugh; “ how capitally candid 
we both are, and what a deal of trouble it saves! Dear little Lucy, 
I thought I should never see you again.” 

“T did'nt.” 

** No ?” 

“No, Everything is so pleasant just now with me. The weather 
is so lovely; the house is so—so quiet; I am so well. I—I don’t 
know why, but I thought I should see you.” 

“Does seeing me complete the happiness, then, Lucy ?” 

“res.” 

Oh! that terrible fascination of innocent candour! What a power 
it exercises! If those designing young ladies whom I hear of as exist- 
ing in the world (but whom I have always considered as fabulous 
creations) could only imitate it, what much greater damage would they 
achieve than by their affectations of maidenly reserve and shyness! 
But I suppose it must be inimitable, or they would surely have a try 
at it. 
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Marston was fairly disconcerted by the looks of undisguised admira- 
tion with which this little maiden regarded him, and by the evident 
happiness in his society, which she never dreamt of concealing. 

He took her hand again, and held it in his own a little longer than 
before. She let it lie there in perfect security. 

“ Why, Lucy, what a little woman you have grown!” 

“A very little woman!” said Lucy with a smile that proved her a 
very pretty little woman, at all events. 

“ Are you in a hurry to get home ?” 

“Oh, no! There is nobody at home now to— to find fault with me; 
and the children have only just come out. I can walk till they are 
tired—if I may walk with you.” 

“Should you like to walk with me, Lucy ?” 

“Very much indeed, if you will let me.” 

And the young lady accepted the arm that was offered her, with a 
merry laugh, and skipped along like a fawn by the owner’s side. 

Marston led one of the children by his disengaged hand—Lucy the 
other. In this order they walked towards the town, Miss Wareing 
manifesting a decided inclination to burst into song by the way, wholly 
regardless of the mightily respectable tract of country they were tra- 
versing. 

** And so you are really happy, Lucy ?” 

“Tam very happy indeed—to-day.” 

And Miss Wareing, in her happiness, picked an early spring flower 
that was obtruding through the railings of a most respectable garden, 
thereby displaying a lamentable ignorance of the rights of property. 

“ And yet Saumarez told me you were treated with more harshness 
than ever.” 

A slight cloud darkened Lucy’s sunny face, as she replied,— 

“Tam sure he was very wrong. I wish people would not take so 
much trouble about me— that is, I don’t mean all people. All I want 
is to be let alone—no, I don’t mean that—I don’t exactly know what 
Ido mean. But I have been left to myself a good deal lately; and I 
have been very happy. It is not fair to blame papa—I mean Mr. 
Lynch—for not caring much about me, and feeling me in the way, as 
IdaresayI am. But he’s gone to Italy, Italy, Italy—” Miss Wareing’s 
words were beginning to set themselves to joyous music—“ and so— 
Look at that dear funny old lady in the large bonnet.” 

Miss Wareing burst into a silvery laugh at the sight of an uncon- 
scious elderly female, ornamented as she had described, calmly walking 
on the other side of the way. 

The exuberance of spirits was contagious. Marston felt that she 
could scarcely contain herself for the happiness she derived from his 
presence—a happiness he could not help reflecting. What a terrible 
enslaver is that discovery that we can minister to the happiness of 
another being! 

We will not follow those young people any further in their walk— 
which was of very brief duration, for on an admission from Marston 
that he had business to attend to (an admission he immediately repented 
having made) Lucy would on no account hear of her delaying him a 
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moment longer. ‘They parted, with a mutual promise to meet on the 
following day. Lucy, with a beaming countenance, stood watching 
the departing form of her late companion as long as he was in sight. 
Whenever he looked back, as he did many times, she waved her hand 
joyously. When he had wholly disappeared, she gazed for several 
seconds at the corner of the distant street that had concealed her from 
her view. Then she turned briskly round to attend to her young 
charges. The smallest of those two individuals looked a little 
fatigued. She whipped him up in her arms, covered him with kisses, 
dispelled the last trace of displeasure on his countenance, by a nursery 
pleasantry of some kind, and incited his maturer companion to a brisk 
trot homewards. ‘The grim household gods of Huskisson Lodge were 
startled throughout that day by such echoing melodies as they had 
never before listened to. 

Marston Lynch and Lucy Wareing met and walked together on the 
following day, and on many following days, under similar circumstances. 
Each day Lucy looked happier, healthier, and more beautiful. Was 
Marston in love with Lucy? He did not know. He frequently asked 
himself the question, but always schemed so as to answer himself con- 
temptuously in the negative. And yet, why was he so fond of seeking 
her society—always taking pains to set off his person and conversation 
to the best advantage for the occasion? The answer to this was 
obvious. The rule of the girl’s life was oppression and isolation ; 
kindness and sympathy were its exceptions. He had saved her life, 
and she was, of course, grateful to him. He was kinder to her than 
anybody else was; and it must be admitted (without the slightest 
vanity, of course,) that his intellectual attainments were vastly superior 
to anything she was likely to be brought in contact with. It was 
natural that she should take a pleasure in his society. And as the 
poor child had such few pleasures, it would be downright barbarity to 
deny her this one 

Oh, Marston Lynch, my young friend! Believe me that this kind 
of sophistry is dangerous—very dangerous indeed. Especially for a 
not very strong young gentleman, just commencing to hobble through 
life with no better crutch than Literature! 

Was Lucy in love with Marston? She never thought of asking 
herself the question at all. I fear this young lady was not at all of a 
reflective or calculating disposition, but rather of the emotional order. 
The weather was beautiful; and Marston was handsome, and good, 
and kind, and clever; and the walks were lovely. Miss Wareing 
enjoyed the happy time with all her soul, like I am afraid I must 
fall back upon my old friends the flowers and the sun for a simile. 

At length a new element of joy was added to the delightful walks— 
one of extended freedom. Before the departure of the newly-married 
couple it had been arranged that the olive branches of the Huskisson 
Lodge nursery grounds should be transplanted for a short time to the 
domain of one of the Brothers Cragstone—an arrangement originating 
with the family of the latter, as a graceful attention to their new rela- 
tion, Accordingly, towards the third quarter of the honeymoon (I 
fear Gregory Lynch, roaming from flower to flower with his majestic 
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Queen Bee, had left all the honey in the hive at home to be sipped by 
that little busy-buzzing' Lucy), the young folks were fetched away in a 
carriage by their new aunt—a good-natured, simple-hearted woman, 
though she did live in a castle, and could never induce people to keep 
their hats on or their backs straight in her presence. The kind lady 
would gladly have included Lucy (of whose existence she had never 
even heard) in her live cargo; but that demure little person was seized 
with a sudden and invincible spirit of subordination. She had received 
no instructions to leave the house, and could on no account think of 
acting without orders in so important a matter. The good woman, 
after kissing her, patting her downy cheeks, admiring her golden curls, 
and loading her with compliments and presents (all of which Miss 
Wareing accepted without the least surprise, as natural accessories to 
the happy season her kind fate had provided for her), drove away 
without her, and Lucy was left literally the mistress of the situation, 
with her actions unfettered, and the big house all to herself. She 
scampered up and down the echoing staircases, and frisked in and out 
of the deserted rooms like an insane mouse. 

There were no limits to the walks now—nor was any subterfuge 
necessary for their being undertaken. Marston came openly to fetch 
Lucy, who took his arm at the gate in the most unblushing manner, 
Our hero, by the way, never could be prevailed upon, absolutely, to 
enter Gregory Lynch’s house ; the ringing of that gentleman’s bell he 
considered a species of pollution.) The female servants—wholly cecu- 
pied with their own happiness, and that of certain captive butchers, 
bakers, and policemen—were not spies to be dreaded ; and the circum- 
stance that there were neighbours with eyes in their heads was as in- 
different to Lucy as the possibility of the moon being inhabited. 

They were very delightful walks those—all tenderness, love, and confi- 
dence—though without a word of what is usually called love-making being 
interchanged. The chief topic of conversation was always Marston, his 
achievements and prospects—a topic, you may believe, he was never 
weary of discussing, nor his companion of listening to. During those days 
the editorship of the Longport Whipping Post was conducted in the 
most slovenly manner. The numbers were got up anyhow. Formerly 
despised and rejected contributors, (amongst them the writer of these 
pages), were lifted into the seventieth heaven of delirious happiness, by 
seeing their communications inserted by the basketfull, without exci- 
sion or modification. The circulation fell off deplorably, and the coun- 
tenance of Prebble was sorrowful to behold. 

And where was the spirited proprietor—the enterprising Biglow— 
that he suffered such neglect of his interests? I have forgotten—or 
rather have not had an opportunity to state. But with the approach of 
winter that speculator had found his favourite post no longer tenable. 
It was always either damp or clammy with rain, coated with ice like a 
tall twelfth-cake, or nightcapped with a pyramid of snow. It was impos- 
sible to sitdown upon it. Moreover, the public house round the corner 
had changed hands in favour of a degenerate landlord, under whose regime 
the quality of the “Scotch” deteriorated shamefully. One disgustingly wet 
morning, Biglow paid his bill at the York, according to his daily custom, 
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ordered a fly, and started at last for the Mediterranean, leaving Marston 
the copyright of the Whipping Post (then on the verge of “ paying- 
point),” as a present—with a moderate balance at his banker’s, to 
wind up or carry on the concern as he might choose. Marston would 
have adopted the former course—for he was getting rather tired of 
provincial fame, and burned for a wider field (to which, en passant, he 
had been encouraged by several successes in the metropolitan periodi- 
cals); but the enthusiastic Prebble, whose faith in the vitality of the 
paper was unaccountable, offered to take it off our hero’s hands, re- 
taining him as editor at a reduced salary. So the Whipping Post 
lingered on, with Marston Lynch as its presiding spirit. 

I have said that Miss Wareing was not of a calculating or far-seeing 
disposition. Nevertheless, to make use of my tiresome old flowers 
once more (this shall be the last time, I give you my honour), I be- 
lieve there are some specimens which close up their leaves and droop 
instinctively at the approach of bad weather, long before the clouds 
have shown themselves. The happy time was all but over. A letter 
had been received announcing that Mr. Lynch and his bride would be 
home on the following day. The two—lovers shall I call them, or 
what ?—went out for their last walk. Lucy’s face was not half so 
bright as it had been; the eyelids quivered, and she was quite 
pale. 

Still there was one fine day, and one long walk before her,—and 
there was Marston by her side, as handsome and as kind as ever. To- 
morrow was a very long way off, after all. 

They had neither of them dared to speak of their approaching sepa- 
ration. Marston talked about himself and his brilliant prospects with 
unusual volubility—a volubility, in fact, that seemed almost forced. 
In the midst of a glowing prospectus of some tremendous literary un- 
dertaking that was to storm the two hemispheres, Lucy interrupted 
him, looking him full in the face, and speaking, almost for the first 
time of herself, said— 

“Marston, do you think I am clever?” 

“Clever! why upon my word, Lucy, I have never thought of it. 
You are very good, and very pretty.” 

“Yes, I know—at least, I did not mean that, but do you think there 
is anything I could do to earn money—so as not to be one bit a tax 
or burden upon—anybody that cared for me?” 

“WellI really don’t know, Lucy.” 

“ Nor I, but I want to know—I have no idea how much cleverness 
it requires. There are a great many things I can do—quite well, 
indeed.” 

She said this with an earnestness that made her companion 
smile. 

“Indeed, Lucy, and what are they ?” 

“ Oh, nothing like what you can do, of course. I could never write 
beautiful poetry and stories,—I could never write anything, for I can 
not even speak so as to express what I mean. I can draw, though —” 

“You can draw very prettily, Lucy.” 

“ Yes—that’s all; and 1 am afraid that isn’t enough. But I can play 
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the piano better than any one I know—except Mrs. Rufflestone. I 
play much better than Maud, or Miss Crooze herself.” 

“Well, Lucy ?” 

“What I want to know is—do not people live by teaching such 
things—and live very well ?” 

** Not very well, I am afraid, Lucy. It is a life of drudgery and 
anxiety at best.” 

“Then that would never do—it would make me cross and weary, 
and perhaps ailing. It would spoil my looks—” 

“You vain little Puss!” 

“Indeed Iam not. But I should like always to look pleasant, and 
healthy, and cheering—and to have so much time to improve myself 
and make me fit She stopped and turned slightly red—adding 
immediately,—“ Tell me, Marston, do you think I could act on the 
stage ?” 

“On the stage, Lucy! Good Heavens!” 

“T have often thought I could. I. have been to the theatre two or 
three times with Mrs. Merripebbles, and I have seen girls who were 
not a bit cleverer or —” she added with slight hesitation,—“ prettier 
than myself, very much praised and admired for what I think I could 
do better. Do not they earn a great deal of money—and live very 
comfortably ?” 

“Far from it, Lucy. The majority of them do not earn enough to 
maintain them in respectability—a state which they have frequently 
too many temptations to quit. In order to attain anything like com- 
petence and position, you would have to go through many years of 
poverty, toil, and insult—through many scenes of misery and vice.”— 

“Vice?” Lucy shuddered. 

“Yes; you would be brought into contact with people whose 
conduct and principles would first shock, and ultimately deaden your 
pure and sensitive nature. At best, you would have such a struggle 
to maintain your own interests that you would become calculating and 
selfish.” 

“Enough, Marston—I see it would never do. Never.” 

“But what are you thinking of, Lucy?” Marston inquired with 
forced guiety. ‘Surely you do not propose to leave your step-father’s 
roof, and commence life on your own account ?” 

“My own account! Oh! No—I mean when I think of such a 
thing it would be impossible — But go on talking about yourself, 
Marston.” 

Marston could no longer talk about himself. That self seemed no 
longer to have an independent existence. He mused over the girl’s 
artless questions. He knew that they referred to a dim vision of pass- 
ing her life with him—supposing it could be proved she could do so 
without being a burden to him—as well as if she had put her wild 
dreams (as she considered them) into words. He had vainly endea- 
voured to repress the feeling that she was as necessary to his existence 
as he to hers. He thought of the coming morrow, and foresaw his 
loneliness. But though a bold swimmer and a fearless satirist, Marston 
Lynch, in some matters, was “a coward, a most devout coward— 
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religious in’t.” Young as he was, he knew himself and his own help- 
lessness of character. He shuddered at the terrible responsibility of 
another being’s welfare. 

But here was this graceful, spiritual, little lady hanging lovingly on 
his arm—and Gregory Lynch would be home to-morrow! 

They were at some distance from the house, but walking without 
any fixed destination. 

Marston broke a long silence :— 

** Which way shall we walk, Lucy ?” 

“Whichever way you please.” 

“ Remember, this is the last walk we can take together.” 

Lucy’s eyeballs started ; the muscles of her face quivered painfully ; 
and the little gloved hand trembled violently on Marston’s arm. 

“Let us make the best of our time, and make it a very long walk.” 

“Oh! a very long one.” 

“‘ Have you no choice of roads ?” 

‘Well, Marston, if you wish me to say, there is one walk I have 
often thought of asking you to take me.” 

“ And that is - 

“To go and see the river.” 

“The river! Ah, Lucy, you love the river, then?” 

‘“¢'Yes, Marston.” 

“Did you always love the river so much ?” 

“No, Marston, not till—” 

A choking sound checked Miss Wareing’s utterance, Streams of 
tears were rolling down her cheeks from her strained blue eyes. 

“ Not till it was so good as to throw you into my arms, dear Lucy,” 
Marston said tenderly. He was on the point of adding—“ arms that 
you shall never leave, my darling,” but his cowardly angel stepped in, 
and imposed silence. 

‘¢Come, then, let us walk to the river.” 

And towards the river they walked, closer to each other than they 
had ever walked before. 

Though much earlier in the year, it was just such another day as 
that of the memorable water party. The sky was as blue, the gulls 
were as busy, and the river looked as sparkling and as lovely. 

The young couple stood on the town pier, their eyes, by common 
consent, directed towards the spot where their perilous adventure had 
taken place. Then the two pairs of eyes turned round and met. The 
little gloved hand pressed more heavily on the arm; the little form 
nestled more tenderly and beseechingly to the beloved side, as if im- 
ploring not to be driven away from it. 

Marston’s cowardly angel showed symptoms of dozing. 

A little noisy, angry, steamer was snorting and kicking in the water, 
impatient to get away from a shore with which it appeared on the 
worst terms imaginable. The destination of the boat was B , the 
suburban bathing place on the other side of the Wynde, towards which 
our friends had been sailing, as will be remembered, with supper 
intentions, at the time of the famous accident. ‘The stock of passengers 
was complete, and the moment for departure had arrived. Marston 
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put his foot on the plank of communication with the shore, just as 
man was about to remove it, and looked round at Lucy. 

“ Shall we— ?” was all he s said. 

“Oh, yes!” was the eager response; and the two young people, 
perfectly understanding each other's meaning, went on board the 
irascible little steamer, which, being immediately released from the 
detested shore, and having no further cause for complaint, went on its 
way in the best temper imaginable. 

A quarter of an hour’s steaming brought them to the scene of their 
former perils. ‘The two stood gazing at the water with hearts too full 
for words. 

Marston felt obliged to say something, so he said, playfully, “ Jump 
in again, Lucy; I am sadly out of practice with my swimming.” 

Lucy clung to him with a look of terror. 

“Oh! no, no!” she said quickly. ‘Do not jest upon it. Though 
I love to think of it—to think how brave and strong you were—yet it 
frightens me when I think how nearly you were sacrificed in saving my 
little worthless life.” 

“T didn’t think it worthless, Lucey, you may depend, or I should 
never have taken so much trouble to preserve it.” 

Lucy did not appear to heed the remark, but continued, as if to herself— 

“Nearly sinking—all but drowned, they said you were—and yet 
would not let go of me—a senseless dead weight that was dragging you 
down. While”— She stopped, and changing her musing tone to one 
of earnestness, said, ‘Oh, Marston! you ought to love Maud much 
better than me.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it, Lucy, for indeed I do not. 
ask why ?” 

*‘ Because when I was endangering your life—a helpless encumbrance 
fettering your movements—Maud was working like a giant or a horse 
to save you. How I have loved Maud for that. How I wish I was 
strong and resolute—and rich, like her.” 

“You would not be half so loveable as you are, being weak, and 
timid, and penniless, my Lucy.” 

The steamer reached its destination, and our two young friends 
landed with the rest of the passengers. The little watering place was 
a pretty toy village (they tell me it is quite a large town now), with a 
beautiful beach, and backed by a pleasant landscape. The day, as I 
have said, was remarkably fine for the time of year; and the two 
young people walked about the beach and the fields, not till they were 
tired—that undesirable consumination was a long way off—but till one 
of them was hungry. Yes, unromantic as the admission may be, it 
was getting late in the afternoon, and Marston Lynch most decidedly 
wanted his dinner. 

He proposed that they should dine a/ fresco in the pleasure gardens 
of the little sea-side hotel. Lucy, who would have walked all day 
without once thinking of such a thing as food, was delighted at the 
proposition. She would at any time have given up her dinners for a 
week for a moment’s glimpse of Marston; but a dinner with Marston! 
She had never thought so much of eating in her life before. 
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Accordingly a dinner they had, and a very nice dinner too—mate- 
rially astwell as by its higher associations. But for the near and rapid 
approach of that dreadful cloud, to-morrow, Lucy’s happiness would 
have been perfect. 

After dinner they had more country walks, and then tea at the 
hotel. The happy time was all but over. The sun began to set on 
the last day of their freedom. There was now no blinking the fact, 
that those two dismal homes must be returned to. They resolved to 
prolong their day’s enjoyment to the last possible moment, and only to 
return to Longport by the last steamer, which left a little after dark. 

I remember when I resided at Longport (or rather when I was in 
a place of business there; for like the heroine of the touching West- 
minster legend, I had my dwelling “onthe other side of the water”), 
and used to waste an immense quantity of my employer’s time and 
paper in writing contributions to the Longport Whipping Post, some ot 
which Mr. Lynch (whom I looked up to with considerable awe) was so 
good as to insert: there was one subject which I made peculiarly my 
own, and on my treatment of which the talented young editor was 
pleased to compliment me in the most handsome manner. This sub- 
ject was the river steamers—upon which, I no doubt, wrote with con- 
siderable feeling—as they were a source of unending nuisance to me. 
There were opposition companies whose amiable object seemed to be, 
not so much to enrich themselves as to ruin their opponents. From 
threepenny fares they got down to twopenny ; from twopenny to penny 
ones. With this unreasonable cheapness came amore than correspond- 
ing amount of nastiness. The boats were bad, the machinery worse; 
the crews ill-paid, and consequently incompetent. The result was 
scrapes and accidents innumerable. I was constantly getting in trouble 
at the office through the want of punctuality in the boats; and as I 
was by no means remarkable for that valuable business quality myself, 
I considered their assistance superfluous. It is true that the medal 
had its reverse. If I happened to be too late through my own lazi- 
ness I could always throw the blame on the broad shoulders of the 
steamboat companies. 

The boat that was bearing Lucy Wareing and Marston Lynch towards 
Longport made a sudden stoppage when about half way on her journey. 
The shattered old machinery had become seriously affected in some 
vital part, and could make no further exertions, The boat drifted with 
the tide down nearly to the mouth of the river, when it was found 
necessary to cast anchor on a mud-bank, The passengers had the 
pleasure of waiting on board for about four hours, till assistance could 
be procured, 

In consequence of this vexatious accident, before Marston Lynch 
and his fair companion reached the vicinity of Huskisson Lodge it was 
nearly two o'clock in the morning, which all right-minded readers will 
agree with me in pronouncing a very pretty time of night for a young 
lady to be out of doors with no companion but a young gentleman. 

It had come on to rain violently, and no conveyance being obtain- 
able, Lucy’s thin garments were very ‘soon wet through. Marston 
hurried her homewards as rapidly as possible. The wind and rain 
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allowed them little time for conversation. They deferred their adieuxs 
till the following morning. The married pair were not expected till 
late in the day; they would have one last opportunity of meeting, 
however brief, and then—Well, what then? 

They turned the corner of a street that brought them full in sight 
of Huskisson Lodge. 

Both started back in horror. There were lights in all the windows. 
The sound of bustling feet and the movement of heavy packages was 
heard, also that of voices in angry altercation. 

The dreadful truth flashed upon them at once. The master and 
mistress of the house had returned home, prematurely, during their 
absence. 

What was to be done ? 

A moment’s reflection convinced Marston that there was but one 
course he could pursue. That was to restore the girl to her guardians 
and explain honourably the causes of her absence and its protraction. 
Conquering his repugnance to a meeting with his uncle, and endea- 
vouring to re-assure the half-fainting Lucy by such consolations as he 
could think of, he approached the house and knocked boldly at the door. 

It was opened in a second by Gregory Lynch himself—his counte- 
nance distorted with anger and other less obvious emotions. 

Lucy’s absence had been discovered. The secret of its origin had 
been wormed out of the servants. Mr. and Mrs. Lynch had commenced 
their domestic career by a “ housewarming ” of a most exciting nature 
on the subject. 

“T have brought this young lady home,” said Marston quickly, 
before his uncle had time to speak. “‘ However unacceptable my pre- 
sence may be, you must listen to my explanation—” 

“Mr. Lynch, shut that door,” said an imperious voice from the 
dining room. 

Mr. Lynch held the handle, and looked undecided. Marsten 
pursued— 

“You shall hear me—and I insist you will not visit on her head, 
an offence for which I alone am to blame—” 

“Mr. Lynch, do you hear me,” said the voice in a louder key. 

“ My dear—at any rate let us hear 

This speech was cut short by the appearance in the passage of Mrs. 
Lynch herself—who burst from the dining room—her face the very 
incarnation of rage and cruelty. 

“ T have told you I would not be insulted in my own house, on the 
first day of my coming to it,” she said ina choking voice. ‘ How dare 
you pollute this place with your presence? Leave the house, you 
abandoned hussey.” 

And with the vulgar spite of an infuriated fish-fag, rather than the 
dignity of an offended matron, the magnificent Sybil, thrust Lucy 
Wareing rudely through the door. Marston descended a step to save 
her from falling. The door was immediately slammed in their faces. 

I trust the reader will allow that I have got my hero into a very 
pretty situation. 

What was to be done? Marston’s horror and indignation at the 
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barbarity he had just witnessed were forgotten in his perplexity as to 
what provision he should make for his helpless charge. 

He was not long deciding. 

“Come, Lucy,” he said, after a painful silence, as he clasped the 
sobbing girl comfortingly to his breast, “dry your tears, my darling. 
This is a sad adventure, but we may both live to bless it. There is 
something more than chance in this. Providence seems to have de- 
signed me to watch over and protect you. Do not regret the home 
you have lost—I will make a better one for you that you shall never 
leave. Lucy, you must be my dear darling little wife.” 

She burst from his embrace with a wild cry, and exclaimed fran- 
tically— 

“No, Marston, no! It must not be—not this way—not forced 
and driven upon you like this. If it had come at another time, and of 
your own free will, it would have made me happier than ever living 
girl deserved to be. No, it shall not be—let me go, Marston—it is 
cruel to hold me when you know how weak I am—let me go and never, 
never see me again.” 

She struggled violently to get away from him; he detained her 
with gentle force. 

“Lucy, my darling, be calm. I say it shall be, and was meant to 
be. I already feel humbly thankful for the accident that has provi- 
dentially brought this about. Without it, I confess, my selfish fears— 
no, not selfish, for they were fears that I should not be able to make 
you happy.” 

“ Oh, Marston !” 

“ Well, they are at an end now, so never mind them! I feel more 
strong and hopeful at this moment than I ever did before. You have 
made me feel like a man, Lucy. I have a man’s duties, and a man’s 
strength before me. ‘They shall all be devoted to making my dear 
little woman proud and happy.” 

She gently placed her arms about his neck, and pressed her stream- 
ing face to his heart. She could only sob and exclain—“ It is too 
much—it is not real!” several times in succession. 

“Ttis not half enough, my Lucy, and it is as real as your love,” said 
Marston. “TI shall always look back to this pouring night as the bright 
morning of my existence.” 

But the pouring night was only bright morning ina figurative sense. 
Materially speaking, it was a subject for serious consideration. Where 
could Lucy be disposed of for the night? Marston thought of his 
own landladies; but the acerbity of the spinsters Crayner’s disposition 
was not encouraging for so delicate an occasion. Pshaw! what was 
Marston thinking of? There was Miss Crooze, to be sure. The thing 
was settled at once. 

It was a good mile and-a-half’s walk to Ash Grove—and the rain 
continued with unabated violence. But never was the brightest moon- 
light promenade more fraught with bliss to two young lovers: 
Marston was astonished at his own serenity of mind and approval of 


the step he had taken. Lucy's heart was too full to speak, except in 
broken interjections. 
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But as they neared their destination, she grew calm and thoughtful, 
and said in a sweet self-possessed voice — 

“Marston, before we part for the night, you must promise me one 
thing faithfully.” 

Willingly my darling—and that is——?” 

“That if to-morrow——” Lucy checked a convulsive sob, and pre- 
served her composure—though she spoke with embarrassed slowness 
—‘ that if to-morrow you should repent of what has occurred to-night, 
you shall tell me so—” 

“ And if I should do so, Lucy ?” 

“‘T dare not think of it—but, come what will, it must be done—or 
I should find it out, without you telling me, and you shall be free as if 
nothing had ever happened.” 

“It’s a very safe promise, Lucy, as I should never have to redeem 
it.” 

“Oh! Marston, are you sure?” her voice gave way completely. 
“Can you be happy with me? Am I good enough? Can I make 
myself so? I will try so hard. I will make myself so light a 
weight "— 

“That I shall be able to swim through life with you in my arms as 
easily as through the river. Eh, Lucy ?” 

“Marston, I have been thinking of that all the way "— 

*“* Of what ?” 

“Of the river. It seems as if I was born to be a helpless burden to 
you, to impede your movements, to retard your progress.” 

“ Recollect, Miss Wareing, if you please,” said Marston, gaily, “that 
I am an excellent swimmer, and that it was anxiety on my account 
caused you to tumble into the water. Here we are at Miss Crooze’s.” 

There was a light in the sitting-room, for Marian was a late reader. 
Marston rang the bell. 

After some delay, and an inquiry from the voice of Miss Crooze as 
to the nature of her untimely visitors, the door was opened and 
Marian appeared, candle in hand, in the most unsightly of fireside 
costumes. 

She gazed at the dripping pair with speechless astonishment. 

“‘ Miss Crooze,—Marian,” said Marston, in a low imploring voice. 
“This is my dear little wife, who is turned out this bitter night without 
a home. Give her one for to-night, for our old friendship’s sake.” 

Marian started back angrily. Her dark eyes flashed, and she 
clutched the frightened girl by the wrist in no very gentle manner. 
Then, suddenly relenting at the sight of the pitiful little figure that 
was shrinking from her, lifted Lucy in her strong arms as she would 
have lifted an infant, kissed her tenderly, and carried her to her warm 
fire-side, like a careful mother. 

About a fortnight afterwards the following paragraph appeared in 
the Longport journals :— 

“MarrieD.—On Monday, the 14th inst., Marston Lynch, Esq., of Ash Grove, 


Longport, to Lucy, only daughter of the late Peregrine Wareing, Esq., of Man- 
chester,” 
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GARDEN COURT. 
A LAY OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 
By Goprrer TURNER. 


I HAVE a friend who, for an in- 
Fluential paper, to report 

Law cases, deems it not a sin: 
His chambers look on GARDEN Court. 


I love to waste the golden time 
With pleasant folks who there resort, 


And chat, and smoke, and joke, and rhyme ;— 


This kind of work fits GARDEN CouRT. 


From morn to eve, as, darting past, 
The river steamboats puff and snort, 
This way the faces turn, and cast 
A longing look at Garpen Court. 


But they may look, and they may long 
To put into so fair a port; 

Sing, Muse, a fact for saddest song— 
Rents are the Deuce in GARDEN Court. 


To win an heiress ; take a “‘ Double 
First” at Cambridge ; storm a fort; 

Dine with the Queen—will cost less trouble 
Than to get rooms in GARDEN Court. 


Nor banker’s book, nor plate, nor plush 
Have I, like Alderman J. Short; 

To own the fact I do not blush, 
I'm but a guest in GarpEen Court. 


And if the gentle reader tell 
Me this is wrong, I thus retort— 

My friend is one who loves me well, 
And bids me come to GarpDEN Court. 


Sometimes about the paths we stroll, 

And o’er the grass, and grow quite hort- 
Ological, with names a shoal, 

Of flow’rs that bloom in GarpEN Court. 


Sometimes we choose the longest name, 
Remembered by a great effort, 

And mention, modestly, the same 
To Snooks, head man of GARDEN Court. 


The children with their nursemaids trim 
Sometimes we notice at their sport ; 
Those little cockney cherubim 
I like to see in Garpen Court. 
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Those pretty ones, so weak and small, 

Be kind to them, O good Miss Wart! * 
Babies were you and I, and all 

Who watch and weep near GarpEN Court. 


Far from the busy haunts of men, 

(From Fleet Street, fifty yards in short) 
What better place to ply the pen 

Than this, old boy, in Garpgen Court? 


The fountain’s babble, ’mid the leaves— 
Now near, now far it seems—a sort 
Ofdreamy commentary weaves 
With dry law texts in Garpen Court. 


The warning shadows on the wall, 
To action and to thrift exhort. 

The sun won't wait for him whose call 
Is to make hay in GarpDEN Court. 


“In books, and work, and healthful play”— 
’Twere good if we could all report 
Some such account of every day 
We pass in Life—or GarpEN Court. 


At five o’clock the blast of horn, 
A long, long blast, as ’twere the mort 
Of muttons, lambs, and beeves, is borne 
Upon the gale through GarpeNn Court. 


Proceed we then to eat and drink, 

Of good plain reast, and wine a quart— 
The wisest rule observed, I think, 

By dwellers in all inns-of-court. 


A salad crowns the sober feast ; 
(In salads I may boast a forte) 
With intellectual wheels well greased 
We then return to Garpen Court. 


We then return, and, o’er a glass, 
Perhaps of punch, perhaps of port, 
We teach the lazy hours to pass 
With proper speed in Garpen Court. 


Had I a choice of habitance— 
Herne Bay, Nablous, Penryllyn, Dort, 
Stoke Pogis, Witney, Isle of France— 
The best should yield to Garpen Court. 








* Or Wirt—I am not sure, 
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A TICKLISH POSITION. 
By Maurice DAvIEs. 


OF two possible fates I always had a supreme dread; one was that I 
should be buried alive; the other, that I should be executed, on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, for a murder of which I wasinnocent, Against 
the former I have provided by inserting a clause in my will, whereby 
I give and bequeath my body for dissection to a hospital; I will not 
mention what one in particular, lest the temptation be too strong for 
aspiring anatomist’, and so I perish prematurely. With regard to 
my second source of alarm, I have long since felt the impossibility of 
taking precautions; and the purport of this present history isto show how 
inconveniently near I was, on one occasion, to the realisation of my 
preconceived fears on the subject. 

Even had I notexperienced presentiments on the matter, you will, lam 
sure, when you have heard me out, agree that my adventure was what 
I have entitled it above, “a ticklish position”; but with this previous 
idea in my mind to add new horror to the reality, it was indeed frightful, 
and my sensations were such as I pray it may never be my lot or yours, 
good reader, to experience either again or, in your case, for the first time. 

I had been spending an evening in the style of the Red Cross Knight, 
that is “right merrilie,” with some very old friends in the Grove, Ham- 
mersmith. It was not a formal stuck-up, three-weeks-previous- 
invitation affair, which involves a ridiculous expenditure in useless white 
kids, and renders that acme of abominations, a swallow-tail dress-coat, 
compulsory ; neither had I been dishonestly decoyed, by a solicitation 
“to meet a few friendsin a quiet way,” into presenting myself in my 
every-day attire amongst a circle of extensively-got-up people, of which 
I, as far as regarded rude remarks and vulgar observation, should form 
the uncomfortable centre. No, my good friend Mrs. Merryface was 
not the woman to perpetrate this villanous outrage on any of her 
fellow-creatures ; and though none knew better than herself how to do 
the thing well when a regular kick-up was in question, yet the little 
gathering I allude to was not of this kind at all. It had all the 
elements of a “ party,” minus the starch, and that is the kind of thing I 
adore ; and so I had been proportionately happy on the occasion in 
question. I can’t, however, afford space to analyse that evening; I 
wish I could. Let it only be said there were old Merryface and his 
jolly wife (that’s the very best epithet for the genuine English matron). 
They had got two other “ fogeys” (I adopt their own term) to join them 
in arubber, so as not to draw upon the youngsters; these fogeys had 
brought an unquestionable importation of daughters who, I have reason 
to know, made terrific havoe in the hearts of one or two of my chums 
then and there present ; there was young Tom Merryface, who amused 
us by discoursing anything but eloquent music from his cornet-a-piston, 
his performances being at length stopped, to our great gratification— 
by an imploring message from an united happy family (friends of the 
Merryfaces, but still only human in their powers of endurance), 
who lived next door, sundered by a single brick wall; and there 
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was Nelly Merryface, about whom I reserve to myself the right of 
being mysteriously silent, for private reasons of my own (connected 
with a sotto voce conversation Nelly and I had on the stairs that 
evening ; for we had put back the tables after supper, and had a dance, 
and the room got remarkably hot, so much so indeed that Nelly and I 
found it absolutely necessary to adjourn). As I said before, I cannot 
dwell on all this, but you must suppose it all to have taken place, and 
me—the last of the remaining guests—to be taking my departure, 
somewhere about two in the morning, for a walk solus to the regions of 
Tyburnia. 

The last lingering good-night was said (never mind to whom—that’s 
my business), and Tom and I were in the passage, doing Upper 
Benjamins. 

“Got a pipe, old fellow?” said Tom; for at the period of which I 
write we each inclined to the noxious weed (but Nelly hates smoking, 
and so I have given it up some time since). 

I produced a calumet, of the species technically termed “ cutty,” 
legitimately foul, and which excited Tom’s intense admiration as 
“ colouring beautifully ;” that is, it was somewhere about the colour of 
a Crimean shako. 

“ Light up, then,” he continued, “I'll set you a bit on your way. I 
don’t feel in the least beddish. What nonsense of ’em to go so early!” 

And so we wandered along, puffing like two locomotives. We 
walked together as far as Shepherd’s Bush Green, and there stood for a 
few minutes, re-loading pipes and arranging for our next merry meeting. 

Tom was a short thickish fellow, and, with the eccentric tastes 
of young England, had lately been paying a distinguished pugilist to 
batter him about with a view of learning experimentally the noble art 
of bruising. 

We had practised a bit during the evening, and a final spar on the 
common appearing mutually advisable, we indulged in an amicable 
scuffle, which ended in Tom’s rushing off homewards like a maniac, 
after kindly knocking my pipe out of my mouth. 

“ Confound the fellow !” I ejaculated: “now, ten to one, he has 
pitched my pipe into the ditch ;” for, just where we separated, the wall 
of a large house skirts the green, and there is a muddy but not very 
deep ditch running alongside the wall. ‘O! here we are,” I added, 
as, after a good deal of groping, I found my little companion. On 
attempting to refill it, however, I found it was wet, not with water, but 
some sticky, slimy substance, which, when rubbed on my hand, looked 
like the superfluous oil of a foul pipe: so I put it in my pocket, deter- 
mined to give it a good cleaning on the morrow, and wandered on 
pipeless. 

Bereft of the companionship of my kindred clay—in every sense of the 
word—I thought I might as well get over the ground as quickly as 
possible, and accordingly set off to run, bidding a hasty “ good- night” 
in response to a passing policeman (at whose civility I much wondered, 
considering his prospect of a night’s promenade in that rather cut-throat 
locality—which I felt might not unreasonably have rendered him 
misanthropical). 
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I had not run above a hundred yards when I heard a rattle sprung 
behind me, which I imagined must proceed from my friend in the Blues, 
above-mentioned. For a moment the love of adventure prompted me 
to turn back and aid the cause of justice; but the idea that it was 
probably nothing more than a refractory drunkard, and the likelihood 
of having to appear in the morning to hear him fined five shillings— 
joined with just a tinge of dread lest I should experience assault and 
battery myself—and coming in conjunction with a very decided prefer- 
ence for my turn-up bedstead, caused me first to waver, then to turn 
again decisively eastward, and finally to resume my run with fresh vigour. 

But the further I ran, the more the noise increased behind me; fresh 
rattles reverberated in the quiet morning, lights began to gleam, and 
finally, the cry of “stop him” became distinctly audible. I was still 
running, but just about to pause once more, when a second member of 
the executive emerged froma dark corner, and stoppedme. He civilly 
desired me to excuse him if he were wrong, to which I replied by assuring 
him I had no objection to wait for his comrades who were now close at 
hand. So we stood under a lamp-post. 

“Have you got him?” said my former friend, scrutinising me with 
his bull’s-eye lantern ; “all right, that’s him.” 

“What is it?” said my captor; “the gentleman stopped of his own 
accord.” 

“When you'd a got ’old of ‘im, I s’pose,” returned the last arrival in 
blue, facetiously. 

There was now a slight crowd. 

“ But what. is it?” repeated my detainer. 

‘Why am I detained ?” I asked, indignantly. 

“There, you'd better say nuffin, young man,” he replied to me, dimly 
and unconsolingly. “Z 41, you hold him fast. There’s only been a 
MURDER on the green!” 

“ A murder !” the crowd exclaimed. 

“A murder!” I fairly shrieked. In heaven’s name who is mur- 
dered ?” for a thought of Tom crossed my mind, and I was in an agony. 

“Praps you can tell us that,” said my first acquaintance among the 
police, who was bound and lettered Z 38. 

“ Bring him on to the station. We shall pass the place: p'’raps you'll 
remember who ’tis then. You'd better say nuffin,” he repeated, as in m 
bewilderment, I was going to make some observation—I have not the 
least idea what. I had no resource but to be silent and go. 

“T say, Bobby,” said a cabman, who had eyes more penetrating than 
the rest of the group, though it numbered several of the Z division, 
**T say, Bobby, look at his trowsers! ” 

The police looked, and I looked. I was horrified to find the bottoms 
of my trowsers and my boots red, and apparently saturated with blood ! 

The executive nodded mysteriously and led me on. 

At last we reached the horrid spot, and there, stark and stiff, and 
hideous in the uncertain light, lay the pale, ghastly form of the mur- 
dered man. ‘There was one consolation: it was not my old friend Tom ; 
though from the similarity of build, and the difficulty of identifying 
the mud-stained features, I was fora moment uncertain on that point, 
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A bemuddled witness here volunteered the information that “ He 
was a-comin’ out o’ the public on the green, an’ see’d the two men 
come up the road from’Ammersmith : heard ’em a-scufflin’ but thought 
‘twas only in joke, so went on towards Shepherd’s Bush Church, 'till 
he heard the rattles, and so come back. An’ that’s all I knows,” 
said he. 

“Come with us to the station,” said Z 38, majestically. And on we 
strode again. 


a 


ony 





To think that all at home were hushed in slumber, dreaming not of 
the demon of ill that hovered over their house! To know that within 
a few hundred yards, my dear friends and she the dearest, though 
the newest, in the recent tie that this night had made her almost mine 
—were quietly sleeping! To know they were so near and yet so un- 
conscious—so impotent had they been there, that I was even happy for 
their absence! (Happy! gracious Heaven!) Whilst I, so late their 
favoured guest and—never mind the warmer title—was being dragged 
past their door a suspected murderer! My brain was overtaxed: I 
fainted ; and on recovery found myself at the Hammersmith Police Sta- 
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tion, undergoing the flattering process of being searched. My watch, 
purse, handkerchief, were severally removed and systematically ex- 
amined. The last mentioned article was scrutinised most carefully, and 
handed round, as I fancied, in triumph, though I knew there could be 
nothing there to criminate me; but I heard Z 38 distinctly enunciate 
the word “ blood.” Then came the pipe: I needn’t fear that. What 
did I see? It was literally soaked with blood! That was the slimy 
substance I had felt. The pipe was passed round as a trophy, and I 
was incarcerated. 

To describe the moments I spent there—moments which dragged 
along like hours—would need an abler pen than mine. I saw that 
I was indeed in evil case; for the whole story seemed perfect in 
its details, as if it had been contrived expressly for my destruction. 

The fellow at the public house had seen two men come up the road 
together: observed that one was tall, the other short and square-built, 
(could not swear that the latter was the murdered man, but felt morally 
certain): then he heard the scuffle (he did not see my friend rush 
away}; he had probably left the public house before Tom did so): then 
Policeman Z $8 had seen me rushing madly from the spot: he noticed 
(so he said) my agitated reply to his salutation: a moment afterwards, 
examining the ditch with his lantern, he discovered the body: I was 
pursued and captured: my trowsers were found to be blood-stained : 
I could give no account of the cause (I had been silenced with “ Better 
say nuffin,” when I tried): then came the search at the station-house : 
my handkerchief had several spots of blood on it, from being in con- 
tact with the pipe: but the most damning piece of evidence of all was 
the pipe itself, which seemed to have been dropped into a pool of blood 
by accident, and then (as they naturally supposed) thrust hastily into 
my pocket previous to my flight, lest it should lead to my identification ! 

When I reviewed the chain of evidence, in the silence of my terrible 
retirement, I felt sure the long dreaded issue had at length arrived, 
and Iwas doomed to pay the penalty of another’s crime. It was too 
much for me. I became insensible again, and remained so I know not 
how long; for I had ceased to measure time by the sensations of ordi- 
nary mortals. When I didat length recover my faculties, it was with 
a thrill of joy that I heard my friend Tom’s voice pronounce my name, 
and in a few minutes saw him by the straggling light of the grey 
dawn enter my prison. 

He was attended by the inspector who had received the charge, and 
most of the officers concerned in the case, with the bemuddled witness 
who had sought to swear away both my lifeand Tom’s. ‘ Don’t be too 
sudden,” said the inspector, who thought I wasasleep, “ or you may do 
harm. A reprieve is sometimes as fatal as an execution.” 

A reprieve! Then it wasall right! ‘ My dear Tom,” I exclaimed, 
springing from my rude couch, and my strange position rendering me 
Hibernian in my observations, ‘‘my dear Tom! Pray explain all this. 
Tell em you're not dead, and I haven’t murdered you !” 

He soon relieved me. The body was—not that of a murdered man, 
but—a drunken painter, who had been employed by the new company 
that day in touching up the Hammersmith omnibuses, and had taken 
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the liberty of carrying off a little surplus RED PaINT with him, Missing 
the path on the green, he had rolled into the ditch, spilling the paint 
en route ; and here it was our fight had taken place, and I had dropped 
my pipe. - 

“ And now old fellow,” said Tom, ‘come and have a shake-down 
at our place; I'll make all right for you at home and in the City. You 
deserve a quiet day, I’m sure.” 

And so I slept beneath the same roof as, and spent all next day in 
company with, Nelly. And (without going into other results, irrelevant to 
my present story) thus happily ended my very “ ticklish position.” 








A DREAM AND A REALITY. 
FOUR LEAVES FROM A COMMERCIAL CLERK’S JOURNAL. 


By Tomas ARCHER, 


a aa — 
THE THIRD LEAF. 


I nap been at the office two or three hours the next morning, when a 
letter was laid upon my desk. The address was written in a female 
hand, and as I knew that I only had letters from one lady, and that 
was my aunt at Great Pakenham, whose round blotchy letters were 
very different from those elegant long-looped characters, I put on my 
hat, determined to read it in St. Krickett’s Place, rather than exhibit 
any emotion before Banks and Horker, whom I saw winking furiously 
at each other when they thought I was absorbed in deciphering the 
design on the seal of the envelope. Here was the letter :— 


64, ... . Street, 
“June, 18— 

“ Sir,—Having made my Aunt acquainted with all the circumstances 
which gave rise to the events of last evening, we again have to offer 
you our most sincere thanks for your kindness on that occasion ; at 
the same time, believe me when I assure you, that it is at present im- 
possible to avail ourselves of your further assistance. With wishes for 
your continued welfare. *T remain, sir, 

“Very truly yours, 
“Laura LavIGNe.” 


This was satisfactory, certainly, and very likely to allay my desire to 
know something of an adventure in which I had just become a promi- 
nent actor. 

It was no use, I couldn’t give it up so easily. I had heard the con- 
versation with the money-taker, who was to find out where she lived by 
Tuesday,—her brother was to return on Wednesday,—there were yet 
three days: I would see Morton (as they called the lecturer at the 
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panorama) that evening, if possible, afier the “ morning performance,” 
and learn from him something of the character of the man with whom 
I had to deal. 

I got away early that day and faund the red fez re-established, 
who, upon my inquiry, led me along a dark passage (a door to which 
opened at the back of his table), and so into a small and very dirty 
room, illuminated by a single window, to which a blind was un- 
necessary, since all that could be seen through its cracked and dust- 
dimmed panes was a dead wall some three feet beyond. 

The atmosphere was close, and strongly impregnated with a com- 
bined odour of old wood, new paint, and cobwebs; two or three rush- 
bottomed chairs, a common mahogany table, and a dilapidated washing- 
stand, at which a man, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, was vigorously 
using a nail-brush, formed the whole furniture of the apartment. 
“‘ Take a seat, sir,” said Mr. Morton, turning round and motioning me 
toachair. ‘‘ No, not that,” he said suddenly, as I was about to sit 
down upon the one near the wall—‘ there’s no hind-legs to it, sir—don’t 
you see it’s only propped up.” As portions of his attire, of which he 
had divested himself, occupied the only other available seat in the room, 
unless a rough deal box without a lid, and half filled with straw, would 
have answered the purpose, I took the one indicated, and began to 
devise how I could best commence my inquiries. I had no time for 
consideration, however; for my companion, while putting on and 
arranging his shirt-collar, by a fragment of looking- glass (which kept its 
place inside the lid of the wash-stand by means of three tin-tacks), 
began to ask me my business, in a voice which retained the same 
impediment that’ I had remarked in his lectures, and which sounded as 
though he lisped in his throat. 

“‘ Well, the business that brings me here, Mr. Morton,” I said, ‘is 
in itself so peculiar that I ought to begin with an apology” 

“You haven't a bill out against me, have you ?” he ejaculated, turn- 
ing round. 

“Most assuredly not,” I replied, laughing. 

“You don’t want moncy of me I hope, for anything?” he repeated 
in the same key. 

“Not a farthing.” 

“Then I am quite at your service, sir,” and he went on tying his 
neckerchief. 

I saw that I had better come to the point at once. 

“T have come to inquire whether you know anything of a gentleman 
(I only call him so by courtesy) whom I have seen sitting near the 
music during the exhibition of your panorama, a high-shouldered man 
with large black whiskers, and a dark moustache; I have also seen him 
talking to one of your doorkeepers.” 

“ Well, I think I know the man you mean,” said Mr. Morton, look- 
ing out at the door, and then shutting it, and placing the broken chair 
against it ; at the same time bestowing a nod of approval upon himself, 
as though in reward for an unusual piece of prudence, “may I ask, 
sir, what it is you want to know about him ?” 

“T wish to find out who and what he is: in fact, to be plain with 
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you, and I trust to your own sense of manliness in being plain with you, 
I saw a young lady who is engaged to play here, followed and insulted 
by this person last night and”— 

“Curse him, has it come to that,” he said, dashing his hand so 
violently upon the table, that the button flew off his wristband. “Sir, 
I swear to you” (speaking much plainer in his rage), “if I was not in 
that vagabond’s power I'd horsewhip him myself. I'll tell you all about 
it; but, you assure me on your word of honour that you know the 
young lady ?” 
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I handed him the letter, only folding down the name, for it had 
struck me that she might have concealed her real name from Morton 
when she accepted his engagement. He observed me doing so, “ I know 
the name,” he said, ‘‘ Miss Lavigne, is it not? But it was quite right of 
you, quite right,” he looked rapidly over the writing: “ poor girl!” he 
said, sighing—“ poor girl. I'd give my last sovereign to see that villain 
thrashed—but I'll tell you all I know about him— 

“You must learn, sir, that about six months ago, I was engaged at 
an exhibition in Leicester Square, where I only had a small salary, but 
as I'd not been long married, and had no family, we managed to get 
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on pretty comfortable : well, about this time an uncle of mine happened 
to leave me about seventy pound, and I was fool enough to take some of it 
to one of the gamblin’ shops just beyond here ;—that was where I first 
met Milham, as he calls himself, though I don’t believe it’s his real name. 
I haven’t touched dice, nor a billiard ball for months now, I give you 
my word—for I swore to my wife that I'd give it up after that: but 
before I'd been at this sort of fun more than a week, I lost five-and- 
forty pound, and this chap held a bill of mine for fifty more. When I 
took this place, I couldn’t pay him, of course, and now I’m obliged to 
put up with his impudence; coming here and talking to me as if I was 
his servant, because I can’t pay him just yet. However, it was about 
two months ago I advertised for a lady to come and play the pianner 
here of an evening, and in a day or two I got about twenty answers, 
and among them one from Miss L. Now I showed these letters to 
my wife, and she advised me to engage her,—‘ ForI can see this is a 
lady,’ says she, ‘by the style of the letter, and the look of the writing, 
and so on.’ So we came to terms. It was little enough I give her, I 
know, but it’s as much as I can afford. Well, when this fellow Milham 
saw her, there’s nothing would suit him but he must be going into the 
music place, where she was a-playing. I could see how he was a goin’ 
on, even while I was lecturing; and one night I said to him, ‘ Come, 
Milham,’ says I, ‘this won’t do, you know, that young lady’s nothing 
to do with you; and more than that, she don’t want any of your cussed 
impudence, and she shan’t have it, either, if I can helpit.’” ‘Ah, but 
you can’t help it, young feller,’ says he, ‘ for as soon as you interfere 
with me, I'll pretty quick sell you up, and so just keep quiet, if you 
know what's good for you.’ Of course, you see, sir, I could do no 
good, and as I shall be able to pay him by the end of July, it was best 
to keep him as quiet as possible. He often tried to get out of me 
where she lived, ‘But no,’ said I, ‘manage your own affairs; if I 
can’t hinder you, at all events, I won't help you.’” 

“T heard him asking one of your men to find out where she lived,” 
said I. 

“JT suspected that,—it’s that blackguard Walker, he’s going this 
week, though, that’s one good thing.” 

“ Do you know anything of Miss Lavigne’s brother ?” I asked. 

‘No, nothing,” replied he; “but from one or two remarks I heard 
Milham make the other night, when she slipped out too early for him, 
I was thinking he knew something about him; I tell you what, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he’s got him, something like he’s got me, into some 
confounded mess with one of his gambling debts!” 

“'That’s it,” said I. ‘“ Mr. Morton, let me thank you, most heartily, 
I shall be here again this evening, but must try and keep out of this 
fellow’s way for the present.” 

“T don’t think he’ll be here for a day or two, now,” said Morton, 
but I'll tell you what, if you like to stop here, and have some tea, I'll 
send one of the men out for some, and I'll be back in an hour; then 
you can see whether he comes in or not, and go and speak to Miss 
L. in the second part. 

“Jim !” he called, putting his head out at the door, “ there'll be two 
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teas wanted this afternoon ;” and as the man—who was no other than 
the red fez, now wearing a paper cap—entered, Mr. Morton stooped 
down and picked up his wrist-button. 

The tea soon arrived in a blue jug, accompanied by a very thick cup 
and saucer of common delf, and a plate of bread and butter, of that pe- 
culiar density which appertains to this viand when dispensed from the 
more common coffee-houses. However, such as it was, I managed to 
discuss it, and, with the aid of yesterday’s Chronicle, whiled away the 
hour that elapsed before Mr. Morton’s return. With various personal 
narratives, mostly respecting his own history, which, beginning by his 
being a newspaper boy, carried him onwards, as the attendant at various 
exhibitions, and at one time the gentleman-in-waiting at a German 
bath-house, where he had met Mrs. Morton, then lady’s maid to the 
Dowager Countess of Marshmoor, and finally to his marriage and the 
establishment of the present place of amusement, that gentleman be- 
guiled the remaining time, previous to the evening performance; just 
before which, a great creaking and screeching of wood and rusty iron- 
work, announced that the “ mile of canvass” was in preparation for 
making its second diurnal appearance. 

Long enough the time seemed during that weary first part, until 
unable to bear it any longer, I sought the little door which led through 
the back of the platform, and picking my way in the dark, amongst 
planks and broken pieces of iron machinery, reached the curtain, behind 
which I stood listening for some minutes to the piano, before I drew 
the fold aside, and looked in. It was, perhaps, fortunate that the last 
piece was being played, as the start that Miss Lavigne gave when she 
saw the curtain withdrawn made her lose her place for a moment, and 
the mistake was only covered by a hasty chord. As I advanced, how- 
ever, she held out her hand to me in a way that showed she had mis- 
taken my identity, and in a manner somewhat confused, began to 
apologise for the letter she had sent me. There was little time for 
conversation; I learned that she had again seen Mr. Milham that 
morning, with the marks of our encounter yet upon him, and that this 
visit, and the power which he possessed over her brother, had made 
her despair of escaping from his influence. Having gleaned this much, 
and receiving her permission to walk home with her that evening, in 
order to enter more fully upon discussing some means of preventing 
this man’s insolence, I waited with what patience I could summon, 
till she stood beside me at the end of the performance. I had not the 
same hesitation in speaking which I experienced during our last walk 
to her house; but briefly'acquainted her with all that I had heard. It 
was some minutes—during which I could see her tears even through the 
veil that she had drawn over her face—before she answered me. 

“‘T am sure,” she said, “ that you would help me if you could do so; 
and, indeed, I need the advice of some one who knows more of the 
world than either my aunt or myself; but you must see that to 
stranger _ 

“How long will it be before your brother comes home ?” asked I, 
interrupting her. 

“T expect he will be here by to-morrow evening.” 
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“Will you not, then, on my promise to meet him immediately 
upon his return, make me acquainted with the nature of the threat 
that this fellow holds over you. Do forgive this seeming importunity, 
but, at the same time, let me assure you that something may yet be 
done.” I said this, not very well seeing what or how; but excused 
the delusion to myself when I saw how my companion brightened at 
the suggestion. 

“ You already know,” said she, “ how this man first met me at Mr. 
Morton’s, and that I have been so unfortunate as to attract the atten- 
tion of a common swindler; you know also that my brother is a mid- 
shipman of the Loyago. Well, when he was last in London, he some- 
how became acquainted with this Milham (is that his name?) at one 
of those places where young men go—I’m afraid some very bad, low 
place—and was, I suppose, led on to play with him, and so lost thirty 
pounds, which he was unable to pay at the time and gave some bill or 
note for. When that man first insulted me by coming into the music- 
room, I was not aware of this, of course, and for some time was able to 
resent his persecutions ; but at last, just before you interfered, he told 
me that unless I consented to marry him within a week, he would go 
down into Devonshire and make this gambling transaction known to 
my uncle. 

“T should have teld you that my uncle, like my poor father, was 
a naval officer, and upon my father’s death, having some influence, 
he procured Frederick his appointment, and will I have no doubt help 
him on in the service; but I am sure if this was once made known to 
him, my brother’s prospects would be ruined—for he already makes 
him a small allowance: more than we have any right to expect—and 
he has such a hatred of gaming, that I believe nothing would induce 
him to continue his kindness.” 

‘“* Have you, then, no influence with him ?” I inquired. 

“No! none. Indeed he scarcely knows me, as he only calls once 
ayear to inquire about Frederic, and to leave word when he wishes 
him to go down into Devonshire. Indeed, when he undertook to pro- 
vide for Fred., it was quite understood that I was to seek some means 
of employment, and only to apply to him in case I was unsuccessful.” 

“Do you think, then, that if the whole matter were represented to 
him as it is, he would not forgive this first offence in your brother, and 
pay the money for him ?” I said. 

“No, I believe he would have nothing to do with it; and if the 
money were all, we could, perhaps, procure that by some other means ; 
but even this very morning he came (this Milham I mean)—came to 
the house ; how he found it I can’t imagine, and swore that he would 
call again on Thursday night for my written consent to marry him, or 
at once lay the bill before my uncle.” 

It would take a very long chapter to describe the confusion, tears, 
and sinking tones with which this little history was narrated, or to 
convey the feelings with which I listened to it; but when we at last 
reached Street, the effort had evidently relieved her anxiety, and 





it was with something of the confident expression which I had at first 
seen upon the face that she asked me to stay and talk upon the subject 
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with her aunt. As we reached the door of the parlour, I heard two 
voices within, and my companion entering first, I suddenly lost her 
from my side, and only saw her again in the arms of a young gentle- 
man in a pea-jacket, who had risen from the table when we made our 
appearance. Some likeness to herself, now that their faces were close 
together, told me that it was her brother, and I afterwards learned that 
he had arrived sooner than had been anticipated. 

After a brief interval, during which I was compelled to stand as a 
spectator of the various affectionate greetings which were being inter- 
changed, and endeavouring to appear as if I was not noticing anything 
particular, the old lady introduced me! 

“This is the gentleman himself, Frederic,” said she: “I was only 
this moment telling my nephew of your former kindness, Mr. 4 

The young man extended his hand cordially enough, and gave mine 
a grip which could scarcely have been physically more expressive. He 
was, perhaps, about nineteen or twenty, and with his sister’s eyes, had 
a profusion of fair hair that looked as though the winds had bleached 
it somewhat, and which hung in careless masses about his ears and 
forehead ; there was an open generous expression about him that soon 
won upon me insensibly, and the brown hue of his skin gave him an 
appearance of health, the sight of which seemed to refresh one like sea 
air. Ina short time, we had been through all the circumstances of the 
rather critical. case which had taken me among them, and I learned 
then that. their father, who had been a naval officer, had lost his wife 
when Laura was quite a little girl; and that his sister, then going to 
keep his house, had become a second mother to the orphan children, 
until his own death, which had happened some three years before. The 
very small property which he left served only to realise a little 
annuity, which, added to that of the Aunt, enabled them to live in 
tolerable comfort. It is true that their uncle (the brother of Laura’s 
mother), had taken the charge of Fred’s fortunes, and Laura had ob- 
tained two or three pupils, besides the salary which she received from 
Mr. Morton: but, beyond this, they were compelled to eke out their 
scanty means as best they might. I could see by the brother’s restless- 
ness, and the frown that every now and then passed across his face as 
these details were one by one made known, that this revelation of their 
family secrets, to a stranger, was sufficiently distasteful; and, indeed, 
could I have hoped to do anything in their behalf, without knowing the 
circumstances, I more than once felt ready to check their utterance. 
When they were over, however, and his looks, in which shame and a 
sort of deprecatory discontent were blended in a painful expression, 
loomed upon me from the opposite side of the table; I rose, and, going 
round to where he sat, put my hand gently upon his shoulders: ‘Do 
not imagine,” I said, “that I would willingly have inflicted upon you 
the pain of hearing a stranger made acquainted with your family affairs, 
and, believe me, I can sympathise with feelings whose delicacy must 
have been disturbed by it ; at the same time, remember that I am here 
as a sort of legal adviser, and that in my daily business I have often to 
listen to details where secrecy and honour are as much concerned as in 
these.” 
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“ Well, I must acknowledge, I felt some wounded pride at these dis- 
closures,” he said, smiling, as he took my hand again, “especially 
knowing that it has been brought about by my own folly, still I hope 
you will not think I meant to express these feelings: indeed, I have 
reason to thank you already, and if you can undertake such a fee-less 
case, I know of no one who can better advise us than yourself, though 
I believe there is nothing to be done, but for me to give up.” 

“Tn the first place,” I said, anxiously, “ you will, I am sure, sacrifice 
anything rather than let this fellow obtain his ends; for I must tell you 
that your sister seemed half inclined to shelter you at the expense of 
her own happiness.” 

“What!” said he, starting up, “ you don’t mean, Laura, that you 
thought that of me;—no, hang it, fool as I’ve been, I haven’t yet 
thought of shrinking from my duty,—my mind’s made up now, I’m off 
to Devonshire to-morrow morning.” 

“Softly,” replied I, “it won't do to play the cards into our oppo- 
nent’s hands, and, although I don’t see what can be done at present, 
we've all the day before us till he makes his appearance at night, and, 
even then, you can have the satisfaction of kicking him out; wait till 
the time comes, and, whether any means offer themselves or not, I will 
meet you to-morrow night at eight o’clock.” 

“It’s tme that we want,” cried Fred, “I know that this fellow’s a 
swindler, and if we could only get time I think we could find out the 
way to keep him quiet.” 

“T have it,” said I, “ to-morrow we'll put an advertisement into the 
papers, with a reward for any information respecting a man going under 
the name of Milham or Wilham,—do you see, if he finds that he’s in- 
quired for, we may ensure his keeping off for a day or two, without 
being too troublesome.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” shouted Fred, while a smile—the second that had 
rewarded me—from his sister, repaid me for my plan; “I must keep 
out of the way, then, till to-morrow, when we'll both call and see 
which way the land lies; by the way, I shouldn’t wonder if he calls at 
my hotel, or rather (correcting himself with a bright glance), tavern, 
which answers the same purpose, without sounding quite so well.” 

“Tf you like to come home with me, I’ve a room at your service in 
Great Marbourne Street, and, though only a second floor, it’s very 
good bachelor’s quarters, I assure you; Jve some very decent whiskey, 
and though I can’t afford cigars, 

Here I was interrupted by Miss Laura and her aunt, who laughingly 
protested against the habit of sitting up and smoking tobacco; and so 
the conversation becoming general, now the difficulty had been dis- 
cussed and decided upon, we passed an hour very pleasantly, almost 
merrily, for Fred would have his sister play, and after a great deal of 
persuasion, I tried to sing one or two duets with her, till we came to 
one which caused her brother to cry out, “ I’ve heard sad news of poor 
Sandon, Laura.” 

“ What?” said she, quickly, turning round with a serious face. 

“ Poor fellow, he died of the yellow fever, coming home from Barba- 
does, two months ago.” 
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Laura bent down over a song which she had taken up from the table, 
and after looking at it for a moment, got up suddenly and went out of 
the room. 

“You shouldn’t have told her so suddenly, Frederic,” said Mrs. 
Lavigne, telegraphing to her nephew in a way that made her perfectly 
unintelligible. 

“Why, what’s the matter with her?” said Fred, “I didn’t know—” 

“You know she always liked Sandon,” replied her aunt. 

I was standing there, waiting to turn over the leaves of the last song 
we were to have that evening, and thought I should have choked. 

It’s time for us to go,” I said to Frederic, in a voice which, even to 
myself, sounded hard and unnatural. 

“I'm afraid I've kept you waiting a long time.”—this was Laura 
suddenly re-appearing—*“ but I hope you will let me sing this for you 
some other time.” 

“Who was Mr. Sandon,” asked I of Fred, when we got into the 
street. 

“A friend of mine, a very nice fellow, whom I met at Plymouth 
when I first went on board, a lieutenant of the Bonser; I can’t make 
out why Laura should be so affected at his death,—poor fellow, she 
seemed to care little enough about him when he came home with me; 
indeed, I almost quarrelled with her about it, for he was one of my 
best friends ; but women are the strangest beings to understand.” 

With this profound and original reflection, Mr. Frederic left me to 
my own thoughts. ‘Serve you right,” said I, addressing myself; and 
with a heavy heart I took his arm and turned towards Great Marbourne 
Street. 

With the aid of whiskey and water, and Bristol bird’s-eye, we 
talked far into the night, neither of us in very exalted spirits ; in fact, 
the truth liad just begun to dawn upon me, that I had been getting into 
a dilemma, which the casual mention of the late Mr. Sandon had only 
now revealed; and when, at last, we bade each other good night, it 


was with countenances expressive of anything but a cheerful anticipa- 
tion of the morrow. 


THE FOURTH LEAF. 


Wirn a renewed determination, which so often comes with morning, 
I left Frederic in possession of my rooms, and sauntered thoughtfully 
along the shady side of Krickett’s-place; no solution, however, pre- 
sented itself,—the young man must give up his uncle’s patronage ; and 
I, who had concerned myself with affairs in which I had no business, 
had created for my own heart what I now felt was a bitter disappoint- 
ment, revealing itself before I well knew of its cause, and, with all, had 
not even earned Laura’s merited thanks. 

It was in this desponding mood that I saw Horker looking earnestly 
through the window, as I passed to go into the office, and the smile 
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which was generally on his face changed into a comic expression of 
gravity when he saw my lugubrious looks. It occurred to me that I 
might confide the affair to less useful hands than his—he was shrewd, 
keen, and clever at expedients ; I need not, at first, mention names, so 
no great mischief would be done, and he might, at least, suggest some 
means of surmounting the difficulty. Besides, it could not matter now, 
she was nothing, must be nothing to me, I had, at least, found that out. 
What a fool— 

I was getting into the unreal again; and determined to shake it off 
by some practical effort, I went in, and heedless of Horker’s pre- 
tendedly solicitous inquiries, asked him to go out with me for a few 
minutes. As it yet wanted some time to our hour for commencing 
business, and we knew it was one of Mr. Fowklison’s late mornings, I 
had an opportunity of detailing all the particulars of my adventure to 
Mr. Horker, who, I am bound to say, heard me throughout, without 
any greater interruption than a little whistling, till 1 came to the fact 
of Mr. Morton’s dealings with Milham. At this point that gentleman, 
having first looked round to see that there was nobody coming down 
St. Krickett’s Place, indulged in a sort of ecstatic dance, consisting of 
the more intricate portion of the Sailor's Hornpipe; after which he 
begged me “not to disturb myself, but go on.” ‘“ By Jove,” said he, 
at length, “I think I do know something of this Milham, but wait a 
bit: do you mind my telling Banks part of this affair, for I believe he 
can help us considerably, and then” Mr. Horker concluded with 
an attitude popularly supposed, I believe, to belong to a stage conspi- 
rator. 

By a coincidence, I had to pay another visit to Spoole and Monk- 
thwaite’s chat morning, and, on my return, found Banks and Horker 
together ; they had evidently been talking the matter over. ‘“ Where’s 
the portrait, Banks?” said my confidante, as I entered. “I think we 
shall be able to put a stopper on this gentleman, Milham, after all ; 
Milham isn’t much of a change from Wilton, is it ?” 

“Wilton! who was Wilton ?” I inquired. 

“Why, you don’t remember him, but I fancy we shall find it’s the 
same individual; you've heard us talk about Wilton, who used to sit at 
your desk, before you came here: he took it into his head to extract 
some money from one of Mr. Mullsby’s letters, and ended by an attempt 
to forge the name of the firm—a cheque was found in his desk. Mr. 
Mullsby—neither of the firm in fact—would prosecute; they offered to 
get him a berth on board a ship to go abroad, but he refused, and I’ve 
heard has been going on queerly ever since. Banks has got a photo- 
graph of him in his desk, do you think you'll know the face ?” 

“T fancy I shall.” 

Mr. Banks brought out the portrait, and, although the absence of 
moustachios made the recognition rather uncertain, it was undoubtedly 
like the man whom I had so lately encountered. 

“ Could you remember him if you saw him ?” said I to Horker. 

“Yes, anywhere, and I should feel a pleasure in kicking the fellow, 
too, for there was a poor servant girl, where he used to lodge, whom he 
persuaded that he was in love with, and, after getting all the silly 
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creature’s savings, she heard no more of him; I shouldn’t have heard 
this, only I happened to inquire at the house for a room some time ago, 
and the girl cried to me and told me all about it.” 

It was agreed then that we should go together to Mr. Morton’s, 
calling for Frederic on our way ; and when this project was carried into 
execution, at about six o’clock in the evening, I must confess that the 
worthy panoramist gave us a very cordial reception, sending out at 
once for two quarts of bitter ale, which was brought in a large tin can, 
with three half-pint pots to drink it out of, and telling us that he expected 
Milham to call there that night to remind him of another payment off 
his original bill. He advised that Fred should sit with his sister during 
the performance, and so give him no opportunity for annoyance. 

In about an hour, which passed drearily enough, Horker and I went 
behind the curtain to look through into the room; and there, with his 
back against the end of the reserved seats, stood our man, evidently 
waiting till the conclusion to remind them of his presence. Frederic 
came round to us presently, and, telling us that Milham had signified his 
intention of walking home with them, we concocted a little plot which 
savoured somewhat of the romantic, inasmuch as we were to delay 
making our appearance until the dramatic moment after they had 
reached Laura’s house. 

Mr. Morton sent out for more bitter beer, and, being very desirous 
to hear the termination of affairs (indeed, I imagine he was an inter- 
ested party in getting rid of Milham, too), invited us to tea at Lambeth, 
with that end in view. However, we, at last, compounded for an 
evening at my rooms instead, and with this understanding Horker and 
myself took our leave. 

When we reached —-—— Street, the door being opened by the ser- 
vant with the winged cap (whose countenance exhibited that perturbed 
expression which is sometimes observable in dogs, when anything of an 
unpleasant nature is going on and they are kicked out of the room), 
Fred. came down to meet us, and asking Horker, according to previous 
arrangement, to wait outside for a moment, took me in with him. Mr. 
Milham favoured me with a suppressed oath, while I was speaking to 
Mrs. Lavigne and Laura, who trembled as she allowed her hand to rest 
in mine for a moment. 

“T want you to be a witness that I wish to pay a bill that Mr. Mil- 
ham holds of mine, and that he refuses to take the money,” said Fred. 
to me as I sat down. 

“ And J want none of his witnessing,” said Milham ; ‘‘ what has 
he to do with my affairs? Curse him. I tell you what it is, I'll have 
some answer to-morrow, and if this chap don’t go away, and not inter- 
fere with my business, it ‘ll be the worse for you. Why don’t you go 
and follow somebody else about the streets?” he roared, turning to me. 

“T came to ask you whether you will give up a bill that you hold,” 
I replied. ‘Iam prepared to pay the amount at once; if not—” 

“ Well, if not—what then ?—hang you, what'll you do? Lavigne 
had a great deal better turn you out.” 

“ Do you think so?” said I, “I hope I shall be able to get you to 
take the money for that bill first ; I’ve a friend outside, who may, per- 
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haps, be able to persuade you better than I can, his name’s Horker,— 
firm of Mullsby and Fowklison,—you may know him.” 

I thought Milham would have had a fit; he dropped into his chair 
again (for he had got up in his passion), and seemed to be trying to 
swallow as though his throat had closed. 

“Mr Horker,” said I, opening the door—Horker entered, with a 
general bow which included the whole company, and a stare at his 
antagonist which succeeded in finally disconcerting that gentleman. He 
took a paper out of his pocket book,—‘“ you hold a bill, Mr. Wilton,” 
said he, “‘ accepted by Mr Frederic Lavigne, and as it is desirable that it 
should be paid at once, you will, of course, have no objection to receive 
the money ?” 

“Yes, I have,” said the other, doggedly —“I don’t choose to receive 
it, and as the matter’s no business of yours, perhaps you will let it alone.” 

“Tt as business of mine,” replied Horker; “I have reason to believe 
that you intend making an improper use of this bill, and as I am already 
prepared to make a charge of embezzlement against you, I imagine it 
would be your best policy to take the money and keep out of the way 
for a little while.” 

“Don’t tell a lie—you know that Mullsby and Fowklison won't 
prosecute—” 

“You hear that Mr. Wilton admits the truth of the charge,” said 
Horker, looking round. ‘ There’s another affair, too; a poor girl named 
Sarah King was some time ago induced to give up about seventeen 
pounds—” 

Mr. Milham sat quite silent, he was evidently discovering that the 
case was a bad one. 

“ Here’s the money,” said Fred, coming in with a small bag which he 
had brought from the next room: ‘if Mr. Horker will take the bill, I 
shall be glad to get this business vver.” 

“Tt’s a lie and a plot amongst you all,” said Milham, producing 
the paper and throwing it across the table with another burst of passion, 
in which I really believe shame, that Laura should have heard of his 
villany, had something to do. 

Frederic gave him the money, and, having opened the door for him, 
pointed to the stairs. 

“Only let me have a chance,” said he, turning round and shaking his 
fist at us. 

“* We don’t intend to do anything of the sort,” said Horker ; “and if 
I may advise you, keep quiet, for it’s just possible that you may be 
looked after, even now! Good night.” 

I thought for a moment that he would have rushed into the room 
again, but he plunged down the stairs, and we heard the street door 
closed after him. 

When he had gone, and Laura and her aunt came in again (for they 
had left the room during the latter part of the debate), great were the 
congratulations on all sides, and Horker was completely overwhelmed 
with thanks—indeed, that gentleman’s coolness entirely deserted him 
when Laura took him by the hand, and, as is often the case in such 
circumstances, his self-possession turned to blushing and confusion. 
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“ What a delightful hour we have spent, he ejaculated, when at 

about one o’clock in the morning we found ourselves in the street. 
By Jove, she’s a sweet girl, and I don’t wonder at your looking so 
onfoundedly miserable lately.” 

“T’m likely to look miserable still, then, said I, “for I don’t think 
Miss Lavigne’s heart is waiting for a tenant.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say she’s engaged ?—where is the gentle- 
man, then, abroad ?” 

“T rather think she was attached to a friend of her brother’s who 
died in the West Indies some time ago,” I answered. 

“You rather think! Pooh, I suppose you mean that she cries a little 
about it sometimes. You believe me, that if she doesn’t like you better 
than anybody that’s dead in the West Indies, I know nothing about 
women, that’s all.” 

I didn’t think Horker did know much about women, but yet, strange 
as it may seem, this remark of his seemed one of the liveliest pieces of 
conversation I had heard for a long time. 

I have become a constant weekly visitor at Laura’s house. The 
party in honour of Mr. Morton (held at my rooms) has “ come off,” our 
principal amusement on that occasion being supplied by the lecturer 
himself, who, during the evening, made known to us several wonderful 
delusions to be practised with cards and dice, many of which were of a 
very complicated description, inasmuch as the performer had so many 
things to remember, that it became probable he would finally be even 
more astonished than the rest of the company ; however, the moral of 
Mr. Morton’s performances was unexceptionable, since they all tended 
to expose the folly and uncertainty of gambling, and were supposed to 
warn the inexperienced against the wiles of unprincipled persons. All 
this has taken place some two months ago. Frederic, after giving me 
many kind assurances of his friendship and gratitude, hasbeen recalled to 
his dutiesat Plymouth. I have made some part of these occurrences 
known to “the firm,” with a view to the better keeping Milham in 
check, in case of a renewal of his hostilities; and the result has been 
that Mrs. Fowklison has engaged Laura as a music governess to the two 
Misses Fowklison, from whom she has extended her number of pupils 
very considerably, going three times a week to Clapham, where Mr. 
Fowklison resides in a great house with a carriage drive, and a goodly 
row of trees leading up to a porch that looks as though it had 
emigrated from Belgravia for a change of air—and where I sometimes go 
to meet her as she returns. : 

I am still weary and anxious, deriving some consolation from the 
society of Mr. Horker, who has been disappointed three times, and is 
now engaged, “really and truly,” as he says—which circumstance, how- 
ever, does not prevent his visiting me sometimes, on which occasions, 
we smoke a good deal of Bristol birds’-eye, and generally look so misera- 
ble at first that we end by laughing at each other. 

I am in a doubtful position; visiting constantly at Mrs Lavigne’s— 
always kindly received—certainly not alluded to as a lover, never having 
made any overtures of that sort ;—feeling that my going there at all, 
under the circumstances, is at all events a dubious proceeding, and yet 
without sufficient moral courage to keep away. 
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In what light do they receive me? Is it merely as a friend, or is 
Laura willing to accept me if I offer myself? Worst thought of all, am 
I taking advantage of my slight service to thrust my company upon 
them, when their gratitude would prevent them from shewing that it 
was distasteful? These are the thoughts that worry me—and I am in 
a wretched, feverish, undecided condition. 

Laura plays to me sometimes, and we often walk from Clapham to- 
gether now; I have begun to read to her too of an evening, but with- 
out much more effect to myself than just putting off some catastrophe 
that may arrive at last. 

It is an evening late in autumn, and the sun is just setting in a golden 
glow, that brightens all the old houses, and flashes on their windows, 
till one thinks of the palace in the Arabian nights or imagines that he 
has fallen upon a suburb of the Valley of Diamonds, where everybody 
has used some of those stones to eke out their building materials; I am 
falling under its influence, into one of my old dream states (they have 
not been frequent of late), but surroundiug associations predispose me 
to itmow. Weare in Lincoln’s Inn, Lauraand I, for the first time since 
I saw her there four months ago; the influence of this recollection 
causes me to speak, and I have been talking, oh how earnestly, as we 
moved slowly through the square. Half my uneasiness has vanished: 
Sandon, as a lover, was only a myth of my own creating—she has 
acknowledged that, while entertaining for him the greatest respect, she 
had never accepted him as a lover—the fear that this had caused him 
to seek a relief abroad, and so indirectly hastened his death, had called 
forth a burst of feeling that I had misunderstood but too completely. 
What right have Ito probe its meaning now? We are near that old 
covered way again—dear and sacred to me from that hour—the broad 
shadows, that never leave its stones, are resting on them yet. But even 
while they fall upon us, I have asked a question, that has been 
answered, and the reply has lifted the still darker shadows from my 
heart ; and as we emerge into the sunshine I am still holding a little 
hand that has been placed in mine, as though I feared a joy so great 
might need some protection lest it should not after all be my own. 

+ « * * . * 

It is two years ago, that autumn evening, and I am sitting listening, 
how happily, to my wife’s music ; Mrs Lavigne has gone down to see 
my aunt at Great Pakenham; and Horker is coming to eat his last 
bachelor supper with Laura and her husband—for the benefit of a 
good example, he says. 

As I follow the tones of the piano, and lose myself between its music 
and the smoke wreaths that float over my head from my cigar, till 
both seem to connect themselves into a vehicle which bears my thoughts 
to the past—I am once more in a day dream, from which most of the 
shadows have departed, but wake from it to look at my wife, in whom 
its happiest elements are blended into one sweet REALITY. 




















THE GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS. 


TO MRS. ****®, pEeNRYLLYN. 


London, July 27. 
My Dear Aunt, 


It is with feelings of satisfaction, not unmingled with influenza, 
that I again take up my pen to address you. 

Praise—of the judicious kind, of course—is ever grateful to me. 
Encouragement in the pursuit of ends which I have (advisedly) set my 
heart on attaining, is likewise ever pleasant to my feelings; that is—I 
need scarcely add—provided the encouragement be given by a person 
of sense. Praise without discrimination, words of encouragement 
uttered good-naturedly but foolishly, are of no more account with me, 
I hope, than is that blame which I perceive to be dictated by envy, or 
than is that adverse counsel which I know to proceed from a mere 
spirit of opposition. In fact, when I am fixed in a reasonable purpose 
to do anything in particular, I like to hear good reasons (GooD reasons, 
mind) for doing it. 

To speak seriously (for you will have noticed that the foregoing 
neatly-turned paragraph, which has cost me some pains in the polish- 
ing, is no more than an ingenious piece of self-banter), I am pleased 
and flattered at the interest you take in my—what shall I say ?— 
labours of authoy'ship, my hopes, my temporary triumphs, and pros- 
pects of durable success. To speak seriously, again (ah! believe me, 
very seriously), I value at but too high a rate the kindly expressions 
of one who has no motive to regard me otherwise than with kindness, 
with indulgence, nay, I cannot but feel it, with affectionate pride. 
There is no such thing as impartiality in the world. My friend will 
honestly praise these printed words ; my enemy will as honestly con- 
demn them; a stranger will pass them by as very tedious prosing. 
Yet all three may be found to have leading ideas in common, and 
would quickly change their several judgments of my work should they 
have cause to change, or to form opinions respecting me. The thoroughly 
impersonal censor, where is he? Let us resolve to say only what we 
think of every man’s performance; unbiassed we cannot be; to speak 
as we are led to feel and believe is all that lies within our power. 

So, I say, I am pleased and flattered by your letter, praising—well, 
never mind what particular addition to the literature of my beloved 
country ;—praising my humble efforts, encouraging me to increased 
application, and, above all, betraying a curiosity about the little world 
in which I dwell apart from all my relations and the surviving friends 
of my early life. 

Reason tells me plainly enough, did I but care to listen, that your 
judgment is entirely swayed in this matter by your affection; that you 
cannot choose but deem my dulness brilliancy, my shallowness depth, 
my forced and wilful smartness or my flippant folly wit, my conceit a 
modest self-reliance, my weakness strength, my poverty riches, my 
littleness grandeur, my defects graces, my black white. Are you the 
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offended relative who gave me my start in life, and whose kind interest 
in my fortunes I seemed to set at nought, by making another start on 
my own account? Are you the rival author whom I have tomahawked, 
or even the unprejudiced critic who does not know me, but who rather 
hates my “set?” Have you cause of displeasure with me, on any 
point? Have I ridiculed your opinions, contravened your aims, cooled 
your friends, heated your enemies? and are you, therefore, eagerly on the 
watch to welcome any little work of mine which may be about to issue 
from the press? Ah, no. You are but the warm, unquestioning, un- 
doubting admirer ; admiring you know not what, because loving, you 
care not why. 

Well, you want to know something about the mysterious and awful 
world of journalism ; and, as I have more than sufficiently hinted, I 
am quite willing to give you any amount of egotistic information. 
Gentlemen in our market have commonly the modest habit of depre- 
ciating the quality of their own fish, or (which comes to about the 
same thing in the end) the quality of all the fish in the market except 
their own. I shall not affect entire singularity. Dropping the pisca- 
torial figure, which would be a slippery one to keep up, I will, 
instead of saying that a great deal of dubious fish finds a sale some- 
how, admit the wretched incapacity, stupid arrogance, time-serving 
flunkeyism, and general insensibility to the spirit of fairplay, charac- 
teristic of a portion of the press. But when we see the great ones 
of the earth frequently manifesting pride in their connection with 
newspapers, it does, I confess, appear absurd in any poor, unknown 
scribbler, to decry his class wholesale. Have not the celebrated Letters 
on the Theory and Practice of Oval Suction, which were originally 
addressed to the Editor of the Evening Herald, just been recognised by 
a noble lord as forming a valuable part of the posthumous works of 
his noble and learned parent? And has not the high-minded editor 
(who is constantly telling us how much he is shocked and scandalised 
by the disreputable doings of other editors and the writers they 
employ) given public, if not ostentatious, thanks to his lordship for the 
handsome way in which he has substantiated and adorned the im- 
portant historical fact that old readers of the Evening Herald owe to no 
common pen, but to the venerated hand of a judge, instruction in the 
glorious principle referred to under the title of those letters? If it be 
an honour for a judge of the land to write in a newspaper, once in 
a way, it is surely no disgrace for my friend Robinson to do the same 
thing regularly for his livelihood. Robinson is a thoroughly honest 
single-minded man, or he would be a man in a false position, thanks 
to his own order, of whom he is a doughty champion. ‘“ What's the 
use,” he says to me, as we smoke a cigar together on Sunday, in his 
wonderfully well-kept garden, after a two o'clock dinner, most creditable 
to the hospitality and gastronomic resources of Mrs. Robinson, “ what's the 
use of paying something like a couple of hundred to be qualified, after 
three years’ humbug, for being allowed to pass a sham examination, after 
which you may call yourself a barrister, though you don’t ever mean 
to stick on a wig? I positively grieve to see young fellows, who have 
the talent to live by their pens, taking their stand on the contemptible 
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fiction that they are learned in the law. Do they think it gets them a 
better place in the social scale? Not a bit of it Jones, my boy. 
Come, now, I'll tell you what,” he says with very great emphasis, “ it’s 
my firm belief that if some stuck-up people do pretend to cut news- 

paper men who are not barristers, it’s because they are afraid of us, 

sir, afraid of us.” 

“Quite true, Robinson,” I say, in reply; “and your remarks do 
equal honour to your head and heart.” 

And I maintain they do. That which attracts me, or any free and 
independent citizen, to such a man as this, would naturally repel a 
‘‘ stuck-up” conventionalist. He (I mean Robinson) not only says 
with the utmost freedom what he thinks, but he has extraordinary means 
of saying it publicly. On the other hand, those who dread Robinson, 
the free-lance, have a real guarantee from Snoblinson, of Eldon-court, 
that, so far from being a dangerous man to know, he may prove an 
occasionally useful hanger-on. Has he not given hostages to Respecta- 
bility? Has he not bound himself to support established fictions, by 
becoming, at some cost to his beloved mother and sisters, a fiction of 
society, himself ? 

Robinson, when I accept the hospitality of himself and his wife, at 
their delightfully snug and blossom-covered retreat at Highgate; or 
when I walk with him the little circuit of the newspaper offices, where 
we are accustomed to leave copy, or when (for why should I shirk the 
truth ?) we lay aside for an hour the dignity of public moralists, and 
crack a bottle of old port at the Cheshire Cheese, the Cock, or 
the Rainbow ; Robinson, I say, on such and on all occasions of quiet inter- 
course with me, is wont to grow eloquent in the cause of journalism. 
On the strength of some ten years’ longer experience than I can boast, 
he has tales to tell about famous writers; and if he sometimes forgets 
that he has told me a few of these tales before, I can always forgive him, 
on account of the hearty admiration he has to bestow upon his theme. 
Ungrudging praise is one of Robinson’s chief characteristics. He is very 
careful in distinguishing between journalism and literature, admiring the 
latter from a ground removed, and pretending to personal interest only 
in the former. He is fond of alluding to the great men of letters who 
began public life as writers for the newspaper-press ; and he buys their 
books as fast as they come out. It is no fault of Robinson’s if I am not 
now fully aware that the London dailies and weeklies have produced— 


a Leigh Hunt; a Forster ; 

a Jerrold; a Thackeray ; 

an Oxenford ; a Jones (or two); 

a Dickens ; several Browns; and 


a Mark Lemon. 

But I am free to confess that my honourable friend is as hearty in a 
few dislikes as he is in his hero-worship. Pretence of learning offends 
him greatly; but when this is joined with affectation of very various 
powers of criticism and preternatural wit, I assure you he is perfectly 
terrible in his strictures. He once came to mein a state of unusual 
excitement, to announce a tremendous discovery ; no less than that the 
scientific reviewer and the dandy touch-and-go first-person-singular 
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musical and dramatic critic of a literary journal were comprised in the 
intense individuality of a learned and philosophic bore. On this occa- 
sion, Robinson’s language far exceeded the limits of propriety, and I 
turn pale at the idea of repeating it to you. 

In my next letter—this being only a preliminary and playful dash at 
the subject—I will give you more fact and less comment, leaving you 
to draw your own conclusions about the honesty of that power which, 
accepting the definition of the ‘ Fourth Estate,” nevertheless abnegates 
the very claim to be considered a fixed profession, and condemns its 


working members to social exile if they be not pretenders to another 
and a totally distinct calling. 


Iam, my dear Aunt, your affectionate Nephew, 


JOHN JONES. 


TAKING THE CHAIR. 


By Epwarp DRaPErR. 


THOUGHT it an important and honour- 
able thing when, as a Committee-man of 
the Saint Nicodemus Literary, Scientific, 
. Botanical, Geological and Carpenters’ In- 
stitution, I was, for the first time, ap- 
> pointed to take the chair during a lecture. 
), | arrayed myself for the occasion with 
y unusual elegance, and exhibited once more 
to public admiration my best white satin 
waistcoat, my favourite studs of blue 
turquoise (on a semi-globular base, as a 
mathematical friend happily designated 
them), and a pair of unexceptionable 
—_ Mu dress boots. Possibly some of my readers 
may remember the costume. It was that in which I made so de- 
cided an impression in the part of Cassius (vide ‘“ Quarrel scene,” 
Julius Cesar—Shakspere) on the occasion of our last Elocutionary 
Entertainment, for a detailed account of which see the Saint Nicho- 
demus Trumpeter, No. 1,—but I need scarcely state the number, as 
No. 2 did not come out, in consequence of a difficulty. 

My general appearance, as I surveyed myself in the glass before 
starting, gave me intense satisfastion. Moreover, on that auspicious 
evening, the pretty and accomplished Emmy Wright had yielded to 
my importunities to allow me to escort her to the lecture; and I an- 
ticipated great and permanent advantages from the exalted position in 
which she would there behold me. 

When the hour arrived, it was not without some feeling of justifiable 
pride that I handed, with many bows and smiles, my fair charge to a 
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conspicuous seat on the platform. Then, after vanishing for one 
moment from the public gaze, I re- appeared, — Crapely 
Deadman, Esq. (a dismal-looking man in a 
snuffy coat and green spectacles) to deliver 
a lecture on “ Woman; her Influence and 
Duties, with a Glance at her Position 
during the Middle Ages.” On taking my 
seat I endeavoured to assume a graceful 
position in the chair, which I found a few 
sizes too large for a person of my limited jj) 
stature. When I reclined against the |} " 
‘back cushions, my boots hung dangling | 
several inches (a punster would say two |} 
feet) from the ground. If I placed them ||) 
nicely on the floor, I could but just reach V, 
the back with my occiput, which, as the 
scientific reader may properly be aware, is situate at the hinder portion 
of my head. In divers experiments of this nature, the first half-hour 
passed pleasantly enough. 





After that I condescended to listen for a brief space to the lecturer, 
whom I soon discovered to be a very tedious, not to O say ® coins stupr 
man. I assented, however, to his plati- 
tudes by a patronising nod whenever he 
finished a sentence—which was not often, 
as he had a way of talking in parentheses, 
one inside the other, like the celebrated 
Chinese puzzles of hollow balls. I soon 
saw the audience one by one effecting 
their retreat under cover of feeble bursts 
of applause, got up for the purpose. I 
saw Biddles leave, making hideous gri- 48 
maces at me, deriding my inability to J 
follow him. I saw fat Mrs. Fubbs arrange 
herself for a comfortable nap, and Potter 
and Pipes pairing off (arm-in- ane on SS 
the Malt Question. But oh! worst of all ! I saw my detested 
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rival, Jack Stanley, enter in a shooting coat, and occupy the 
vacant seat next to Emmy Wright, to whom he evidently soon made 
himself extremely agreeable by sarcastic reflections on the lecturer 
and on myself. Meanwhile, in my lonely chair I felt as isolated as 
Robinson Crusoe, and as conscious, yet powerless, as a disembodied 
spirit. But none of this was remarked by the lecturer, who, like 
many other equally profound philosophers, was perfectly ignorant of 
all that passed immediately under his nose. He continued his mono- 
tonous discourse in a strain of dulness which appeared interminable. 
Ten o'clock came. But, as an abler writer than myself (I allude to 
Shakspere) would have expressed it : 
“* What's ten o’clock to him—or he to ten o'clock ?” 
One of the camphine lamps on the 
table went out, and emitted noisome 
> effluvia. Next, out went the other. 
’ Deadman, Esq., cared no more for their 
extinction than he did for that of the 
tribe of Megalosauri, respecting which 
exciting historical incident Doddle 
Winksby, Esq., delivered such an ad- 
mirable lecture last Thursday fortnight. 
A boy in the gallery dropped his cap 
into the pit. Some one from below 
walked out with it to restore it; and 
a committee man, apparently in a furious 
passion, rushed out as if to castigate the 
boy for the interruption; the boy went 
down the stairs to recover his cap—and 
not one of the three ever returned ! 
Mrs. Fubbs was at this time a conspi- 
cuous object from the platform, having fallen asleep with her forehead 
across the back of the seat in front 6f her. She was performing a 
bass accompaniment to the lecture by a series of awful nasal sounds 
which it would have been base flattery to call mere sated 
A few minutes more, and I saw the 
fascinating Emmy rise to depart, followed 
by Stanley, who tendered his arm, which 
was accepted. Ye Gods! Yet there I 
sat, as the poet has beautifully expressed 
it, ‘like patience on,” &c. (Shakspere.) 
The lecture terminated shortly after 
eleven. I rushed from the building 
(“ Adieu, thou dreary pile!”) in a frame 
of mind in which I might have furnished 
a picture of despair; and next discovered 
that it was raining in torrents, that I 
had no umbrella, and that my fair false 
friend and her companion had taken ad- : 
vantage of the cab I had ordered at ten precisely. I hurried under 
a neighbouring archway, and there occupied myself some minutes 
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with bitter reflections upon the lecturer’s dulness, and my own stupidity 
in taking the chair. Here I discovered that my waistcoat was spoiled 
by the rain, and my boots soaked through. 

As I stood there, damp, shivering, and miserable, a horrid form ap- 
proached—’Twas he! All my sufferings passed at once with redoubled 
intensity across my fevered brain, and one desperate idea thrilled my 
soul. I confess my crime. It was base, wicked, and cruel, I know, 
to carry out that fearful thought. But it would not be banished. A 
thousand demons seemed to prompt me to revenge, and to hiss, in 

“still small voices,” “You must do it—now is your time—you must 
bonnet Crapely Deadman, Esq. !” 

I rushed oomand madly. The palm of my open hand descended on 

¢) the crown of the hat of that innocent yet dreary 
man, like the lightning upon the forest oak. The 
brim of his hat descended instantly to his shoulders ; 
while his great green spectacles, falling jingling from 
his nose, dashed into atoms on the sloppy pavement. 
He struggled wildly for a second ; and then, clasping 
his hands, fell on his knees before a post, and in 
frantic accents beseeched it to take his money and 
spare his life. I was cut to the heart. 
I heard him afterwards faintly shouting “Police,” 
until his voice was lost in the distance as I hurried 
home. But as I never heard more of my midnight adventure, I pre- 
sume he did not recognise, in the drenched buttoned-up figure who 
attacked him, the once elegant Chairman for the Evening. 








THE PAWNBROKER’S TICKET. 


By Joun V. BRIDGEMAN. 


WE like to be particular about dates, but we can’t. Our memory, or, 
rather, our want of memory, steps in and interferes. If we happen to 
be invited to a ball, or a pic-nic up the river, we can remember long 
enough—perhaps too long for our mental tranquillity—the figures of 
the elegant creatures who lent an extra charm to the polka, or “made 
such a dinner” (after lunching solidly before quitting home) on half- 
an-ounce of cold fowl, including the bone, one shrimp, and four or five 
crumbs of bread. But these are the only figures that leave anything 
like a lasting impression upon us. In despair, we have sometimes 
taken a chronological dictionary, and dived deeply into an ocean of 
figures ; but, somehow or other, they always pass away from our mind, 

as surely and as completely as the drops of water do from a duck’s back, 

when the bird rises to the surface from a prolonged investigation of 
what is going on at the bottom of a muddy pond. Whenever we wish 
to fix the exact period of any particular occurrence, we always endea- 
vour to do so by connecting it with other occurrences of a more general 
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character, as a member of the turf will most probably inform you 
that his grandfather died the year Eclipse won the Derby; or his 
eldest boy had the measles during the celebrated Running Rein trial ; 
or, as a lover of the noble art of self-defence will, perhaps, put you 
completely at your ease as to the precise time of his marriage, by 
stating that that interesting event occurred the week after Peppermint 
Billy beat the Newcastle Cadger. 

In pursuance of this plan, we beg to inform our readers that the 
events recorded in the present tale happened when Australia was still 
a mere sheep-walk on an extended scale, and a receptacle into which 
the legal sewers of this country conveyed all its convict impurities ; 
when Louis Napoleon was an exile in King Street, St. James’s, and, 
if noticed in the comic periodicals of the day, invariably represented 
with an enormously large nose, and an expression of countenance which 
could not, on the whole, and with a due respect to truth, be designated 
as flattering; when several high and mighty personages in the railway, 
banking, and other interests—always excepting the interests of their 
victims—were just beginning that culinary system with regard to 
accounts which eventually resulted in a disagreeable mess, and in 
their being dished themselves ; and when a man, audacious enough to 
say that he did not think our military system quite what it should 
be, was looked upon as a low, common sort of person, instantly suspected 
of reading Cobbett’s works, or Publicola’s letters in the Weekly Dispatch, 
and shunned in “ good” society as ‘a fellow one couldn’t know.” 

It was, then, one afternoon at this period, that the house surgeon 
of a large metropolitan hospital had invited a number of studious 
youths, his fellow-labourers in the great vineyard—or, as some ill- 
natured individuals might say, graveyard—of medical science, to pass a 
few hours of social converse with him. Actuated by motives of the 
purest friendship, they nobly resolved to tear themselves away, for 
a limited period, from their professional labours, however great a pang 
it cost them to do so, and accept the invitation of their official brother. 

The company was not, however, limited to the disciples of Escula- 
pius. Jenkins, such was the house surgeon’s name, was a great admirer 
and patron of the British Drama, and indefatigable, in the moments of 
respite from his duties, in courting the acquaintance of any one con- 
nected with that national institution. Among his guests on the 
present occasion was Mr. Charles Powell, the author of several pieces 
which had been highly successful, although not very remunerative. 
But he did not complain, and, indeed, got rather excited if any one 
hinted that he ought to be better paid. As he himself said, “ people 
talked of matters they did not understand.” The very week previous, 
he had been down to the villa of ——, the manager of the Royal —— 
Theatre (a most beautiful place, by the way, that same villa, situate 
in the midst of splendid grounds, and furnished in the most elegant 
and expensive manner); and had said to him, while sipping his 
claret: “I tell you what it is, Powell: I like this new piece of yours, 
but I’m afraid I can’t play it ; theatrical enterprises are far from paying 
concerns now-a-days. The expenses are so great as to swallow up all 
the profits. Take, for instance, your last farce, An Artful Dodge; or, 
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Not If I Know It. Well—that ran fifty nights off the reel, but you don’t 
suppose it drew me any money, do you? Not a farthing. I was obliged 
to engage Grinsby for the principal character, and Grinsby won't 
come for nothing. No—I don’t mind telling you in confidence, 
though I should not like it generally known—An Artful Dodge 
was a downright loss. However, with a man I esteem, I don’t 
care about making a sacrifice now and then. If you think a 
five-pound note will be of any assistance to you, I will play this 
new piece of yours after all—though, upon my life, I shall be out of 
pocket by it.” What answer could be made to a frank and candid state- 
ment like this? Powell wanted the money very badly, so the manager 
got the piece for the five pounds. And he must have been a good fellow, 
whatever was said to the contrary, for he actually ran the piece upwards 
of seventy nights, and, having to pay Grinsby all that time, would, 
no doubt, have been ruined from pure friendship, had not his season 
been brought to a close. Nor did Powell make up in fame for what he 
failed to obtain in the way of money. He was studying for the bar, 
and, in obedience to the wishes of an old uncle, had always gone under 
an assumed name in the play-bills. This uncle was a highly respectable 
man ; and having, as an attorney, amassed a large fortune by means 
which, on several occasions, had exposed him to a very imminent risk 
of being struck off the rolls, was of course very justly averse that the 
family name should be tarnished by being mixed up with play-houses. 
And so Powell took another name in the bills, and to reward him his 
uncle married his housekeeper, and left her all his money. 

In honour of Powell, Mr. Jenkins had invited another gentleman 
connected with the drama to meet him. This other gentleman was 
Signor Springini, the celebrated contortionist, who always seemed to 
have left his back-bone at home before appearing in any of his favourite 
characters, and resembled in flexibility an umbrella case with the 
umbrella taken out. The Signor’s real name was strongly suspected to 
be Jem Brown, and the ease and fluency, together with a rather inti- 
mate knowledge of that naive and figurative style of conversation desig- 
nated slang, lent some appearance of plausibility to the suspicion. But 
he himself and his admirers attributed his proficiency in our idiom toa 
long residence in this country, and a talent for philological acquirements. 
To Mr. Jenkins’s surprise, Powell did not seem to care much about the 
Signor’s society, nor to be on those terms of familiarity with him which 
the fact of their both Pelonging to the same profession, as Mr. Jenkins 
expressed it, and moreover to both being connected with the same 
theatre, would in his mind have necessitated. The Signor did not, 
however, appear to think Powell's reserve anything extraordinary. 
On the contrary, he treated Powell with great respect, called him 
“ Sir,” and in fact behaved in a manner totally opposed to the almost 
universal, and therefore correct notion, that the greatest license and 
most unbounded equality reign behind the foot-lights; that authors, 
managers, leading actors, supernumeraries, ballet-girls, and stage-car- 
penters are all “ hail fellow well met;” and that those distinctions of rank 
which prevail between a merchant, his clerks, and the errand boy 
who sweeps out his counting-house, or the directors, book-keepers, 
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engineers, stokers, and porters of a railway, are totally unknown in the 
theatrical profession. As we have said, the Signor did not appear at 
all hurt at Powell's reserve. Indeed, he was rather abashed, and not 
quite at his ease, being apparently quite delighted when he was enabled 
to assert himself, by giving, at the general request, a private perform- 
ance on the hearth-rug, in the course of which performance he executed 
some most extraordinary feats. Among them we may mention his 
tying his legs round his neck in the shape of a cravat, his transforming 
himself into the semblance of a frog, and likewise of a monkey, with all 
the usual grimaces and searching for troublesome visitors peculiar to 
the habits of the last-named animal, and, finally, his looking out at the 
company in such a manner that, to have sat down in a chair he must, 
at the same time, have stood on his head. The Signor fairly eclipsed 
St. Denis, who merely put /is head under his shoulder. 

“Powell, my boy,” exclaimed Jenkins, some little time after the 
gymnastic exhibition was concluded, ‘‘ What makes you sit out there, 
all by yourself? I am afraid you are not amused; come and join us, 
won't you?” 

“No, thank you,” said Powell, “I am very comfortable where I am, 
and, moreover, highly amused.” 

“IT hope you are,” replied Jenkins; “do just as you like, you know, 
here ; there’s the gin, there’s the brandy, and there’s the tobacco ; it 
is your own fault if you don’t make yourself at home.” 

Powell nodded, and then quietly resumed the occupation in which 
he was engaged when Jenkins addressed him. With an eye to busi- 
ness, he had been collecting matter for future farces or magazine 
articles, by carefully observing the scene before him. As it was rather 
original and characteristic, we will describe it for the benefit of our 
readers. 

The room in which the company were assembled was lofty and 
spacious. In one corner, near the door, stood a large bureau or 
escritoire. The principal drawer was opened, and the flap let down. 
On this flap was a collection of objects which, however delightful and 
pleasant to a professional eye, must have caused a layman to shudder 
with horror, and appreciate, more vividly than he had ever before done 
in his life, the blessings of health. There were vicious-looking probes, 
like narrow spoons with very elongated handles; glittering knives, of 
all sizes and shapes, crooked, straight, and most unmistakeably sharp ; 
a thin, delicate saw, with exceedingly fine teeth, which a person might 
have admired, had he not known it was used to saw through human 
bones, and not employed, as less scientific saws are, on mere wood; a 
large bistouri; a stomach-pump, with a coil of tubing like that of a 
huge Turkish pipe; a number of small tweezers; a few rolls of lint, 
and about half a dozen splints, for setting fractured limbs. On the top 
of the bureau were ranged innumerable bottles filled with variously 
coloured tinctures and other medicaments. There were also several 
plates of sandwiches, provided for the consumption of Mr. Jenkins’ 
guests, and a large swing-can, containing a beverage popularly known 
as “Shandygaff.” | Opposite the bureau stood a book-case, the prin- 
cipal contents of which consisted of a few books, partly treatises on 
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medical subjects, partly novels, and partly works having reference to 

the turf, and the various amusements which ought to be patronised at 

rather late hours by the pleasure-seekers in this vast metropolis; a 

pot of Scotch marmalade, a loaf of bread, a pat of butter, and a small 

model of a yacht. There was a certain mystery about the last-men- 

tioned article, but hospital tradition assigned its presence in the book- 

case to the nautical tendencies of some former house-surgeon, who had 

forgotten it on leaving the establishment at the expiration of his term 

of office. On the chimney-piece were more bottles, and a something 
which Powell had, at first, supposed to be a tobacco-stopper, and which 
he would have used for the purpose to which an instrument of that kind 
is generally applied, had not Jenkins informed him, with a certain 
degree of professional pride, that it was a human finger, which he 
(Jenkins) “rather flattered himself he had taken off pretty clean about 
a week previous.” The grammar in this announcement was not quite 
correct, but the fact expressed in it was perfectly true. It is, perhaps, 
superfluous to add that Powell provided himself with another tobacco- 
stopper, to the astonishment of Jenkins, who thought he was rather 
“squeamish.” There was, likewise, on the mantel-piece, a plaster bust 
of Shakespeare, or the “Bard,” as Jenkins usually designated him. 
The severe and contemplative cast of the great poet’s features was 
rather deteriorated, from the fact of a portion of the nose being knocked 
off, and a short and highly coloured clay tobacco-pipe being stuck in a 
hole made through the mouth. 

In the middle of the room was placed a long table, around which 
were seated the guests, playing at loo—unlimited—drinking gin-and- 
water, and smoking; spittoons were remarkable for their absence, and 
the guests spat upon the carpet, the only restriction upon their 
privilege of doing so being, that no one was allowed to spit more than 
once in the same place, a restriction which, strangely enough, had not 
prevented the carpet from suffering considerably from this expector- 
ating process. 

The windows of the room looked out upon the pride and boast of the 
hospital, the garden, in which a few wretched looking patients, almost 
as sickly in appearance as the stunted and dust-begrimed shrubs and 
plants, which languished and pined there, wandered, like melancholy 
spectres, up and down. A prominent object, too, suggesting pleasant 
associations and highly conducive, no doubt, to promote a hilarious 
spirit in the minds of the invalids, was the dead-house at the end of the 
centre walk. Over the whole hung a thick, gloomy atmospheric pall, 
rivalling in denseness the murky clouds of tobacco smoke within the room. 

When Powell had been observing this scene for about half an hour, 
and one gentleman, who was rather unfortunate at the game, had lost 
all his ready money, besides Taylor on Poisons, and Watson’s Practice 
of Physic, which a friend kindly consented to take instead of cash, a 
knock was heard at the door. 

“Come in,” cried Mr. Jenkins. 

The door opened, and a violent fit of coughing proved that there was 
some one outside, on whose organs of respiration the fumes of the 
tobacco had produced an instantaneous and ‘lisagreeable effect. 
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*¢ Who's that?” inquired Mr. Jenkins. 

“Only me, sir; Surgery, if you please.” 

“Surgery” is the epithet used at the hospital to designate the 
nurse whose special duty it is to attend to the surgery. It is 
employed on a somewhat similar principle to that which, as we know 
from the “Sketches by Boz,” impels the waiter at a tea-gardens to 
talk of “two brandies-and-waters” getting over the palings to elude 
the settlement of liabilities incurred by two patrons of the place for 
liquid refreshment. 

“ Well, what is it?” asked Mr. Jenkins. 

“*Cabman pitched off his box,” replied Surgery. 

“‘Confound it!” exclaimed Mr. Jenkins, who was annoyed at being 
called from his loo, and, probably, thought the poor cabman might have 
selected some more fitting time for being pitched off his box. “ But it’s 
always my luck.” Whether any idea about the cabman’s “luck” en- 
tered his mind, we cannot say. 

Putting down his cards, with an assurance that he would soon be 
back, Mr. Jenkins was about to leave the room, when he was stopped 
by Powell. 

‘May I go with you?” inquired the latter. 

“To be sure you may, if you like, my boy,” announced the House- 
Surgeon. 

Taking advantage of this permission, Powell followed his friend down 
a large staircase and through a succession of long tortuous passages to 
a place called the Out-Patients’ Room. Surgery was already there, and, 
with two policemen, who had brought the “ case” into the hospital, 
was standing near the unfortunate cabman, who did not detain Mr. 
Jenkins very long. Nature had effectually exonerated art from any 
risk to which the latter might otherwise have been exposed of killing 
the sufferer. He was already dead. 

“The wital spark fled, sir, when we had been here about five 
minutes,” observed one of the policemen. 

“ Just my luck, again,” said Mr. Jenkins, who appeared thai day not 
to consider himself one of Fortune’s favourites. 

“Why ?” asked Powell. 

“Why!” repeated Mr. Jenkins, in a low voice to Powell: “ why, 
because if the poor fellow had been a little quicker and died before 
he came in, I should have been paid for my evidence at the inquest. 
sees I shall get nothing—not a rap! However, it was not any fault 
of his.’ 

After uttering this truism, Mr. Jenkins was about to leave the room, 
when another individual walked, or rather staggered in. This was a 
poor, emaciated individual, evidently suffering from excruciating agony. 

“Well, my man,” said Mr. Jenkins, “ what is it ?” 

“T am very ill, sir,” answered the man, “and I have come to see if 
you would take me into the hospital ?” 

‘‘ What is the matter with you ?” asked Mr. Jenkins. 

The man described what he felt. He was suffering from a most 
aggravated case of neuralgia, the intensity of which was painfully 
evidenced by his haggard and worn look. 
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“Have you got a letter?” said Mr. Jenkins. 

“No, sir,” replied the man. 

“T am very sorry for you,” answered Mr. Jenkins, “for yours is a 
very bad case, but all I can do is to give you a little medicine. I 
can’t let you in the hospital without a letter from one of the governors.” 

The man sighed deeply ; his last hope seemed crushed. 

“Tl tell you what, though,” continued Mr. Jenkins, who was at 
heart a very good fellow, “to-day is Saturday; come here on Monday, 
and I will see whether I can’t myself get a letter for you. Come here 
on Monday, and, meanwhile, keep yourself quiet and warm. I dare say 
you will be better by then.” 

While speaking thus, Mr. Jenkins had opened the “ Accident Book, 
into which all cases coming to the hospital are regularly inserted. 
After having written “ No 6,560,”"—the figures denoting the ordinal 
position of the case among those admitted since the first of January of 
that year—“ John Timms, cabman, died of fracture of the skull, with 
depression, caused by being thrown off his box while driving,” Mr. 
Jenkins turned to the last comer and inquired his name. 

“ Charles Wilson,” said the man. 

* Your age ?” 

“ Thirty-six.” 

‘“* Occupation and residence ?” 

“‘T am a tailor,” replied the man. 

“ A tailor,” repeated Mr. Jenkins—“ and your residence ?”— 

“T have not got one.” 

“*T mean, where do you live?” observed Mr. Jenkins, still writing. 

“T do not—I have no place of abode in London,” replied the man, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Well, then, where did you sleep last night ?” inquired Mr. Jenkins. 

‘“T slept under a hedge at Barnet. I have come up to London to see 
if I can procure work,” said the man. 

“Slept under a hedge,” observed Mr. Jenkins. “No wonder you 
have got neuralgia.” 

“* What!” exclaimed Powell, looking at the man’s form, wasted by 
pain, and, in all probability, by starvation as well, and perceiving at a 
glance the total insufficiency of his miserable habiliments to protect him 
from the heavy night-dews. ‘ What! do you mean to say you walked 
up from Barnet in that weakly state, and have not got a lodging where 
you may enjoy the rest you so much require ?” 

“T could not take one, sir, for I had no money to pay for one. I 
tried to get work, but I could not.” 

Powell thought of the many benevolent societies whose benevolent 
subscribers reverse the old adage that ‘charity begins at home,” and 

appear to be of opinion that that estimable quality partakes of the 
nature of the sugar-cane or maize-plant, and stands a far greater chance 
of attaining perfection among the negroes of the West Indies or the 
Caffirs of Southern Africa than among the thousands and thousands of 
poor, starving, ill-clad wretches to be found crouching and huddled up 
together in the courts and alleys situate within a stone’s throw of some 
of the finest and wealthiest streets in the world. The sight of the un- 
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fortunate man before him recalled to his memory the many other cases 
of a similar description of which he was cognisant, either by his own 
experience or through the medium of the newspapers; and, although 
the state of excitement into which he was thrown might serve in some 
small degree to palliate his conduct, he was guilty of what we must still 
regard as something akin to a crime, at least in respectable society, for 
which we have the proudest veneration. He actually went so far as to 
think that, great and glorious as the British Constitution is, it might be 
altered considerably for the better. At the same time, we would not 
have the reader suppose that Powell was altogether a bad young man. 
He had his good points, but he associated with a number of men who 
write for the press, and, unluckily, sway to a certain extent public 
opinion—a great piece of impertinence on their part, by the way, con- 
sidering that politics cannot possibly concern them, since the great majority 
of them have not even a vote. Such being the case, it was not to be 
wondered at that he had imbibed certain principles totally subversive, as 
his uncle, the attorney aforesaid, truly remarked of some of our oldest 
and most venerable institutions. In this opinion we feel sure our 
readers will heartily concur, when we inform them that Powell thought, 
and even openly said, that public appointments, whether in the Civil 
Service or in the Army, ought to depend less on interest and family con- 
nexion, and more upon merit; that the remuneration of bishops 
might be something smaller, and that of the hard-worked curates some- 
thing greater; and that the manner in which suits were allowed to 
drag on from year to year, and suitors ruined, in the Court of Chancery, 
was a disgrace to a civilised nation. This last opinion shocked his 
uncle’s feelings more than anything else, “ for where,” to quote his own 
words “should we be without law? We should be worse than so many 
Pagans.” 

After entering the case in the accident-book, Mr. Jenkins left the 
room to procure the medicine. Powell profited by the opportunity, to 
put his hand in his pocket, whence, after fumbling about some time, he 
pulled out half-a-crown, which he gave to Wilson. 

“There,” he said, “that will get you a lodging till Monday. I wish 
I could give you more.” 

Wilson looked at him for a moment without saying a word. At last 
he stretched out his hand, muttering as he did so, with a voice half 
choked, by pain no doubt: “ God bless you, sir.” 

Powell turned away and stooped to pick up a small card that he had 
dropt on tie floor as he took out the half-crown. We blush to record 
the fact, but, as a veracious historian, we are compelled to do so: the 
piece of card was a Pawnbroker’s Ticket. The fact is that Powell had 
resorted to the low expedient of pawning his watch, in order to pay 
his rent, and a few paltry bills, among which was the account of his 
washerwoman, who “got up” his linen in a miserable garret, and 
was greatly in need of the money, as she had a sick baby and a 
drunken husband to support. What remained — namely the half- 
crown he had given to Wilson — he had intended to live on for 
the day or two that must intervene before he was paid for his farce 
by his friend the manager. If he had possessed houses and raised 
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a few thousands on them; if he had obtained a large advanee, as 
fashionable ladies do, from equally fashionable jewellers, on a valu- 
able diamond necklace, or even a ring worth, we will say, eighty 
guineas ; if he had got shares in any public company, without having 
the wherewithal to pay for them, and simply on the chance of disposing 
of them at a considerable advantage—supposing they rose in the market 
—we could have forgiven him, for such things are done every day by 
highly respectable people, and are quite correct and gentlemanly. But 
to pawn a watch—as a charwoman would a flat iron and a pair of 
pattens, in order to purchase bread for her children—is something so 
vulgar and preposterous that we shall not attempt to palliate it, 
especially when he might have borrowed five pounds from somebody or 
other and have forgotten to pay it back, or gone and lived on his 
rich acquaintance as long as they chose to let him. 

Powell evidently felt ashamed of himself, for he picked up the ticket 
and hurried out into the street. To show how utterly erroneous his 
principles were, and how totally he ignored the maxim that there must 
be poor as well as wealthy people, and that it is the duty of the former 
to accept their poverty as a lot against which they have no right to 
repine, he fancied that, had he been in Wilson’s position, he should 
have felt anything but content with a state of things which left a man 
who was willing to work without a farthing, while it showered down 
every comfort imaginable on thousands who were not willing to work, 
and followed the bent of their inclination to the utmost. So far did this 
absurd and Quixotic train of thought lead him, that a notion entered his 
mind of giving the Pawnbroker’s Ticket in addition to the half-crown. 
It may be necessary to inform our readers, none of whom, we trust, 
ever so far degraded themselves as to have recourse to a pawnbroker, 
that when an article is pledged for five pounds, as Powell's watch was, 
it is worth about fifteen ; and that there are numbers of persons ready 
te purchase such a ticket for two or three pounds, seeing that, by this 
process, they clear for themselves a profit of some hundreds per cent. 

“Tf I give him the ticket,” thought Powell, “it will enable the poor 
devil to recover his health and take a little rest — and food,” he added, 
after a while, “until he can find employment. I don’t want a watch ; 
I can always see the time at any shop.” 

To convince himself of the truth of this mental assertion he looked 
into about a dozen shops, and could not perceive a clock in any of 
them. At last he espied one in a public-house. It marked four o'clock. 
The hands of the next which met his gaze -pointed to half-past five. 
But, in those days, electricity had not introduced uniformity of time into 
this “world of hours” as a watchmaker, if facetiously inclined, might 
have observed. Powell was rather staggered by this. It now struck 
him that he was playing the sentimentalist, of which he felt rather 
ashamed. He was afraid of being ridiculous or open to the charge of 
cant even in his own eyes. Hewas not the only man who has experienced 
this feeling, nor was he the only man who has quailed before it. Ac- 
cordingly, he buttoned up his coat—although he would have been 
puzzled to say why he did so, as the weather was exceedingly hot— 
and walked back, with a brisk determined step towards the hospital. 
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Just as he had reached the building he saw Wilson come out and 
approach him. Powell would have passed him, but the other arrested 
his progress. 

“Heaven bless you, sir,” said the man—and then he stopped. His 
voice faltered, and the tears coursed down his cheeks. Mastering his 
feelings, he at length proceeded: “ I shall never forget your kindness, 
sir. But for you, my course was taken. I should not have been alive 
to-morrow. I could not—I dare say it is very wrong, for good and 
pious persons tell us it is, though they have not undergone the misery I 
have, but I have no doubt they would bear it better than I could—I 
could not have lived any longer; I should have destroyed myself to- 
night.” 

Powell looked at the man’s face. He tried to utter a word or two 
about being of good cheer, or something to that effect, but the effort 
was not very successful. At last he managed to say :— 

“ Don’t despair. Better days are perhaps in store. There—there is 
something which you can sell. You will raise a pound or two on it. 
With the money, you may begin the world afresh with a better chance. 
Good bye.” 

With these words he pressed the Pawnbroker’s Ticket into Wilson’s 
hand, and hurried off, as if he had committed some deed for which he 
ought to blush! 

* * 


2 


* * * * = * 


Years rolled on. Powell continued writing farces and other pieces, 
which were very successful, but which did not draw money, as his 
friend the manager told him. Powell began to have some suspicions 
of the truthfulness of this statement, but, being rather worse off in cir- 
cumstances than a journeyman carpenter—being, in fact, compelled to 
keep up the appearance of what is called a gentleman upon a journey- 
man carpenter’s wages—he could not refuse the insignificant sums the 
manager offered him. And, after all, the manager could not have de- 
parted much from the truth, for, had his theatre proved profitable, he 
surely would not have retired to a very fine estate which he had pur- 
chased, and on which he now lives, with a few paltry thousands a-year 
to solace his declining days. In spite of all his exertions Powell began 
to find he was not getting on remarkably well, so, after having been 
called to the Bar, he thought he would try Australia. He did so, and 
found he did not like it. He could not obtain employment in his pro- 
fession, and was speedily convinced that his physical powers were not 
calculated to procure him a competency at stone-breaking. He re- 
turned to England, and was lucky enough to be appointed private 
secretary, at the excellent salary of one hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year, to the Honourable P. H. Boggle, M.P., the celebrated parlia- 
mentary debater. He did not retain this post long, for, happening to 
refuse to write for Boggle a long letter to the Times, advocating views 
diametrically opposed to his own, Boggle dismissed him at once. Some 
people say that Boggle’s speeches were not so good afterwards, or, at 
any rate, not until he got a young Cambridge graduate, very poor, but 
very clever, to fill Powell's place; but this assertion we do not credit, 
because it strikes us as totally devoid of reason. 
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Before Powell obtained the secretaryship he had felt it necessary to 
get a few clothes, as his own were perfectly unsuitable for the secretary 
of a man like Boggle, who might some day be prime minister. Boggle 
had, accordingly, given him an introduction to the firm of Shadwell, 
Debenham, and Co., the eminent West-end tailors. After his dismissal 
by Boggle, Powell soon expended the little money he had managed to 
save, and became very much straightened in circumstances. He might 
not have cared so much about this on his own account, as he had been 
used to it all his life, but he had committed the folly of marrying a young 
girl whom he tenderly loved, and who doated upon him in return. 
The idea of seeing her want drove him, at times, almost mad. One of 
the claims that pressed most heavily upon him was that of Shadwell, 
Debenham, and Co., who, either because he did not get more into 
their debt, or because Boggle, who was an excellent customer, had told 
them to look sharp after their money, were continually applying for 
the amount due, and, at last, sent him a lawyer’s letter, informing him 
that unless he paid them by a certain day, “together with the costs, 
&c.,” legal proceedings would be instantly taken against him. 

Upon receiving this notification, Powell saw there was no time to be 
lost. He determined to proceed at once to Shadwell, Debenham, and 
Co., explain the real state of affairs to the members of that eminent 
firm, and beg for a short respite. The managing clerk, whose hack was 
waiting at the door to convey him to Richmond, seemed to treat the 
matter with supreme indifference. Indeed, he had every right to do 
so, for Powell’s account was only thirty-eight pounds, and the firm did 
not like to be troubled about such trifles. Why, there was hardly 
another customer on their books whose bill for his footmen’s liveries 
did not amount to more than four times that sum for a single year. 

“I’m very sorry,” said the managing clerk, paring his nails with a 
pen-knife, “but the affair is hout of hour ’ands. You must apply to 
our legal adviser.” 

“‘ But can’t I—can’t I see one of the principals ?” said Powell, “ can’t 
I see Mr. Shadwell or Mr. Debenham ?” 

The managing clerk could hardly refrain from laughing outright, 
as he expressed himself to his lady-wife on reaching his cottage orné 
at Richmond. “The man must be an Ottentot not to know that, 
though their names were still over the door, Shadwell, Debenham, and 
Co., had long since retired from the business!” And so they had. In 
fact, they had retired from the world; for all of them, including the 
“Co.,” had long since slept in the grave. The last survivor, Deben- 
ham, had died about seven years previously. Discouraged, but not 
entirely beaten, perhaps because he did not see the whole extent of 
his ignorance, Powell was about to renew his solicitation for a short 
respite, when the managing clerk, who wanted to be off, said, pointing to 
a person who had just entered the room, 

“There is Mr. Holmes, the principal; you had better speak to 
him.” 

Powell turned round, and saw a gentlemanly looking man of about 
six or seven-and-forty. He immediately went up and explained the 
case to him. 
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“Tt is perfectly true, I believe, that as Mr. Edgar, my managing 
clerk, has informed you, the affair has been placed in our lawyer's 
hands, Mr.— Mr.— MayI inquire your name?” 

“ Powell,” said the latter. 

“Mr. Powell But —— but ” —— 

Powell augured well from that “but,” though he was rather sur- 
prised at what followed. 

“ Might I request you would do me the honour of granting me a 
few minutes’ conversation in my own room?” said the principal, 
looking very stedfastly at Powell. 

Powell intimated his willingness to do so, and followed his guide 
into a magnificently furnished apartment. 

“Pray be seated, sir,” said the principal. Powell took a chair. 
It struck him there was something very strange in the expression of his 
companion’s face, and a slight tremulousness in his voice, when he spoke. 

“TI trust you will not think me impertinently curious, but may I 
inquire whether you are a surgeon?” asked the principal. 

“No, Iam not,” replied Powell, ‘I am a barrister.” 

‘A barrister,” repeated the other, with the tone of a man who 
is mistaken. ‘ But,” he rejoined, after a moment's pause, “ you were 
brought up to the medical profession ? ” 

“ No,” answered Powell, ‘I was not.” 

“You were not?——Some of your friends were, then, I mean 
you were acquainted with gentlemen who were.——Excuse my im- 
portunity in thus questioning you, but I have a particular motive for 
so doing,” said the principal. 

“T certainly knew some gentlemen connected with the profession, 
some years ago,” answered Powell. 

“Some years ago,” continued his companion, “ Were you in the 
habit of visiting the —— Hospital?” 

Powell looked at the principal, who appeared greatly and unac- 
countably agitated. 

“T was there once,” he answered. 

“ And on that occasion,” pursued his companion, “ you saw a——a 
cabman brought in, suffering from fracture of the skull?” 

“T did!” 

“ And—and—a poor man—to whom you gave not only your—your 
last shilling—but—but—” 

Powell turned crimson. He had never mentioned the fact to a 
living soul. 

“That poor man—that—” said the principal, “ that—” he could say 
no more, but, bursting into tears, took Powell by the hand, and led him 
up to the marble mantel-shelf. 

Under a glass shade, on a velvet cushion, Powell beheld, to his in- 
describable astonishment, his watch and a Pawnbroker’s Tticke. 

A light flashed across his mind. 

“T will never part with them,” gasped the principal. “ Never! till 
I forget your kindness, and that will only be with my life.” 

There was no longer any doubt. The wealthy tradesman before him 
was the once wretched man Powell had sayed from a suicide’s death. 
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Mr. Holmes, who, in his poverty, had assumed the name of Wilson, 
had, by means of the money given him by Powell, been enabled to 
subsist until he found employment. He had risen by degrees until he 
had become foreman, and then manager, of the firm of Shadwell, 
Debenham and Co. Two years after the death of Debenham, he had 
married the latter’s widow, and thus become proprietor of one of the 
largest and most lucrative businesses in London. He had put adver- 
tisement after advertisement into the second column of the Times, for the 
purpose of discovering his benefactor, whose very name was unknown 
to him. As Powell, however, was in Australia, he had never seen any 
of these advertisements. 

Powell is now a barrister with a most extensive practice. Strange 
to say, the “legal adviser” of Shadwell, Debenham, and Co., never 
proceeded against him, though if he had, Powell could have paid him, 
for the day after the interview we have described, he changed a cheque 
for a large amount at Coutts’. 

Next to the pleasure of seeing Powell with his wife at his house, 
which he does very frequently, Mr. Holmes’s greatest delight is to take 
Powell's eldest boy, whom he has adopted, up to the marble mantel-shelf, 
and tell him a story about a certain watch anda Pawnbroker’s Ticket, 
which were once the means of saving him from starvation, and even 
death; which he succeeded in tracing out and re-purchasing, when he 
had become a rich man; and which he keeps with religious veneration 
under a glass shade. 


THE BALLADS AND ROMANTIC POEMS OF VICTOR IIUGO. 
VIII. MADELINE. 
Pource aimez-moy, cependant qu’estes belle.—PgTRE RonsarD. 


Listen to me! Madeline, 

Winter’s spells the plains resign 
That so late in ice they bound. 

Walk in yonder wood with me, 

Whence my train and comrades flee 
Following the bugle’s sound. 


Come! ’twould seem, oh Madeline ! 

That the Spring whose breath divine 
Gives their perfume to the flowers, 

Had, this evening, thee to please 

Shaken o’er the briar trees 

Roses from her lap in showers. 
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If I were, oh Madeline! 
But the lamb whose fleeces fine 

Yield to thy caressing hand!... 
Or the passing bird that flies 
Downward from the trackless skies 

By thy silver voice trepann’d!.. . 


If I were, oh Madeline! 
Tombelaine’s recluse divine 
In his ivy-grown recess, 
When his ears the tale receive 
Of thy sins of yester eve 
Told in maiden truthfulness! ... 


If I had, oh Madeline! 

Prying eyes like those that shine 
In the busy night-moth’s head, 

When to rest thou dost retreat, 

And his tell-tale pinions beat 
’Gainst thy casement’s glass and lead; .. . 


When thy form, oh Madeline! 
Lace and stay no more confine— 
(Serge and velvet thrown aside) ; 
When, in fear thyself to see 
Naked in thy purity, 
Thou thy mirror’s face dost hide! 


If thou would’st, oh Madeline! 
Thou should’st see that home of thine 
Throng’d with page and vassal crew: 
In thy cell of virgin pray’r 
All the stones and arches bare, 
Tapestries should hide from view! . . . 


If thou would’st, oh Madeline ! 
"Stead of rose and forest-bine 
Round thy hood that wreathe and curl, 
Thou should’st wear a coronet 
Bearing leaves of golden fret 
Bursting into buds of pearl! 
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If thou would’st, oh Madeline ! 

Thou should’st be a countess—mine !|— 
I am Earl of yon domain.* 

Quit these rustic scenes with me, 

Or—if so, thou’dst have it be— 

Bid me turn a shepherd swain! 
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IX. SONG. 


(From “Les chants du Crepuscule.”) 





Ir there be a grassy dell 

: Where no tempest blows, 

5 Where but fades the lily bell 

4 To the op’ning rose, 

: Where the honeysuckle tress’d 

Blushes ’neath a jasmine crest— 

There I'd choose a path of rest 
For thy steps’ repose. 


; If there be a bosom pure 
Guile nor shame that knows, 
Firm to love, to honour sure, 
Still to selfish throes ; 
If for aye that noble breast 
: Beats to thoughts the holiest— 
There I'd choose a cushion blest 
For thy brow’s repose. 





If there be a dream of love 
Perfum’d by the rose, 
One in which the hours that move 
Raptures fresh disclose, 
Dream of Love! by angels bless’d— 
Soul with soul in one compress’d !— 
There I'd choose a flow’ry nest 
For thy heart’s repose. R. B. B. 








the lady that he is the “Count Roger.” Even my intense respect for Victor 
Hugo as a poet, and for myself as a faithful translator, could not induce me to 
submit tamely to such a name as Roger. So I have taken a liberty for which I 
hope to be forgiven,—TRaNsLATOR. 


’ * In lieu of this interesting statement in the original, the gentleman informs 
: 
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THE PHANTOMS OF THE PAVEMENT. 


A STREET SUGGESTION. 
By E. L. Buanowarp. 


ILLIMITABLE and inexhaustible London! That mighty area in which 
the three millions of human beings recorded in the last census—with 
visible additions and substitutes to be made known in the next—are at 
this moment living and moving after those various fashions that taste 
and necessity may suggest or compel! Who can ever fathom the depths 
of thy many mysteries? Whocan ever say that they have absorbed the 
last of thy myriads of suggestive subjects? 

As there is not the slightest occasion in the world to pause for a 
reply, we shall at once briefly draw attention to a peculiar phase of the 
great city, under its locomotive aspect, that has been, hitherto, figura- 
tively as well as literally, considered beneath the notice of the passing 
pedestrian. However any of us may “live,” and under whatever cir- 
cumstances we may “have our being,” the peculiar way in which we 
“move” is not only characteristic of both, but even more diversified. 
At this moment, when the individual units that make up the aggre- 
gate of the above millions are being kept in ceaseless animation through 
the metropolis—lolling in carriages, rattling about in cabs, jerking up 
and down in omnibuses, and being shaken to and fro in perambulators ; 
borne hither and thither in steam-boats, whisked along in railway 
carriages, trundled about in wheelbarrows, or poised in mid air on 
balanced poles to the greatest acrobatic altitude—the larger class that 
trust solely to their limbs for progression have a still wider range of 
diversity. Hurrying, shuffling, shambling, sideling, reaching their desti- 
nation with the brisk mercantile gait of the City man, or with the 
wandering-nowhere-in-particular, slow, sauntering step of the west-end 
lounger, pedestrians all have each a mannerism of their own. 

From long habit we have ourselves contracted a peculiarity, not 
unusual, we have reason to believe, among the solitary and reflective 
portion of the peripatetic class. Bending our eyes upon the pavement, 
we are accustomed to hold silent converse with the flawed and fur- 
rowed flag-stones of the streets of London; those flags that if they 
have not, like the memorable one of the patriotic lyric, braved for a 
thousand years the battle and the breeze, have yet undergone their 
fair share of the moil and turmoil of a metropolitan existence. Whe- 
ther the habit was engendered by an occasional desire to avoid the 
encounter of incidental interruptions by the way, or whether it origin- 
ated from a natural turn for pensive meditation among the busiest 
thoroughfares of town—an odd weakness, for which we have paid 
inconvenient penalties in certain other instances of abstraction, leading 
to the audible discomfort of a prominent feature in our facial develop- 
ment, and the visible augmentation of such arrays of articles as were 
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whilome exhibited in the region of Field-lane—it is needless now to 
inquire. We still went on paying our mother earth the tribute of our 
visual homage, and at last, possibly encouraged by our constant atten- 
tion, the stones have come to preach to us those sermons which we 
have a high authority for believing are to be found within them. 

From this establishment of mutual confidence strange revelations 
have arisen. What stony secrets of the causeway—trampled out of 
them like wine from the grapes of the south, by hundreds of busy feet 
—have, to our quickened senses, mingled in the stream of human traffic 
as it hurried by. Bend but the ear to listen, and the voice is speaking 
still. We need not evoke the shadows of the past, or trace the phan- 
tom footsteps that in days gone by have traversed this region or turned 
down that court. It is not that here Johnson may have walked, or 
Goldsmith may have trodden, that the pavement beneath us becomes 
endowed with its treasury of associations. Every pedestrian enriches 
it with the stores of his own experience, and thus the blurred and 
roughly-indented slab of stone where we have once greeted a cherished 
friend, appears no longer a mere undistinguished portion of the street 
pavement, but is raised into an altar of friendship, and consigned to 
that inner paradise of pleasant fancies which every man may furnish if 
he choose, as “a thing of beauty” and “a joy for ever.” 

It was at the corner of this street, standing on this very flagstone, that 
we last saw the erratic Tomkins, now, perhaps, climbing Chimborazo, 
with a knapsack strapped on to his shoulder, or dashing adventurously 
down the Gulf of Mexico with a revolver in one hand and a sketch 
book in the other, quite prepared to make the best use of either, as 
occasion requires. From this hour the flagstone becomes hallowed 
ground in our pilgrimage through town. It is no longer a mere com- 
ponent section of the thoroughfare—it is a stone with a story inscribed 
upon it, and henceforth is held sacred to the memory of Tomkins, 
Was it not here that we were wont to encounter the clever, noble- 
hearted Smith; here that we held our last converse with the worthy 
but unfortunate Jones; here that we bade a final adieu to the emigrating 
Brown; and was it not there, on that identical fragment of amorphous 
granite, its very shapelessness being a distinctive charm, that we felt 
our heart thrilled to the innermost core by meeting, after long and 
cruel years of absence, our never-forgotten first love, the incomparably 
amiable and superlatively accomplished Miss Julia Robinson! These 
are green spots, existing only, we admit, in our own eye; but they 
have brightened before now many a dull solitary stroll through 
the streets, and we have gathered pleasant thoughts even from a 
verdant nook of this kind in Pickled Egg Passage, or a mirage-created 
oasis in the unromantic heart of Seven Dials. 

We have all of us our Tomkinses, and our Browns, Joneses, and 
Robinsons, at this moment perambulating the pavement around us, 
and if the reader hath not already a propensity this way to identify the 
place with the person, he may hereafter, in acting upon the suggestion, 
have to thank us for the hint. In the busy din of daily traffic, in the 
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misty veil of the twilight, in the twinkling glimmer of the gas-lamps, 
as the stream of light falls direct across the surface, phantom forms 
shall be thus seen flitting over the pathway, and echoes of familiar 
voices shall be then heard even reverberated amid the roar of London. 
For our own part, the absent and the dead have left a link behind 
them in the well-known flagstone on which we last beheld them, that 
will serve us to call them back again into our presence at our pleasure. 
We commemorate them after the Arabic fashion—by a white stone. 

Seen from this point of view, what a vast cemetery is that through 
which we daily pass! What a trampling over cenotaphs to the memory 
of departed footsteps is the track of a metropolitan pedestrian! One 
might take a stand by Temple Bar and philosophise over the pave- 
ment for hours. The buoyant step of youth, the feeble tottering gait 
of age have alike vanished from our side, and we are yet pondering 
over the places where they passed, and wondering in what brief space 
of time our own footsteps may cease to traverse the uncertain ground. 
There is an example of mundane mutability in every successive step— 
a homily in every footfall. 

Away! ye purveyors of the lowest grade of advertisements—ye who 
stencil at early dawn the announcements of cheap clothes-marts in 
sticky hieroglyphics on the pathway of the London pedestrian. 
Away! profane not the pavement—it is hallowed ground. Up! 
drunkard with the bleared eye and parched lip, rolling in sotted help- 
lessness over the stony way, where thousands of our fellow-citizens 
have walked in the proud uprightness of manhood. Begone! sinister 
rogue, crouching in ambush to waylay the night-straggler, who re- 
poses faith on the security of the pavement, and hath a watch and 
purse not to be ruthlessly assailed by hands like thine! Let us have 
our pavement clear; it is an open book upon which all who run may 
read. Every flagstone has a romance of its own—every mark and 
wrinkle about its surface is an illustration to a novel of more intense 
interest than has ever yet been written. 

There are other phantoms of the pavement—living ghosts, assuming 
the hollow mockery of painted mirth, and fading from reality into 
grim skeletons of death and wretchedness almost as we gaze upon their 
frail forms. Sad shadows are these that fall upon our pavement. It 
knoweth them not long—the workhouse and the hospital will tell 
where their path of life has ended. Heaven help them! 


A TEXT FOR THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


THERE is no crime that can be committed against society so great 
as that of becoming too old; and yet death is the only punishment 
for it. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of 
Investment, and to effect important improvements in the present 
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the Public and the rate of interest realised. 
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